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If you are an American 
Catholic Woman 


By DOROTHY DOHEN. Here is 
the only book ever written by an 
American Catholic woman express- 
ly to help all American Catholic 
women in solving the psychologi- 
cal and_ spiritual problems pre- 
sented by today’s complex world. 
The author is a sociologist on the 
faculty of Fordham University who 
brings the insights of sociology, 
psychology, anthropology and the- 
ology to bear on the causes of 
the fears, tensions frustrations 
and conflicts that beset so many 
women today. She points the way 
to a happier,fuller life for every 
American Catholic woman — the 
married, the unmarried, the work- 
ing wife, the mother, the widowed, 
the divorced. 


THE CLERGY AND MANY 
CATHOLIC WOMEN 
PRAISE THIS BOOK 

for its candor and_ inspiration. 
“Filled with wisdom and common 
sense.” — ANDREW L. BOUWAUIS, 
S.J., LeMoyne College, Syracuse. 
“Excellent and of interest to all, 
for example, who liked so much 
Mrs. Lindbergh’s Gift From the 
Sea.” — D. BerNArD THEALL, O. 
S. B., Books of the Hour. “I recom- 


this book was 
written especially 


for YOU 


mend it heartily..—CLARE BOooTHE 
Luce. “I hope it will reach every 
Catholic spinster, wife, widow and 
femme _ seule in these United 
States.” — ANNE FREMANTLE. “A 
wise, intelligent and eminently 
readable book.” — GENEVIEVE M. 
CasEy, The Sign. “For the security 
that really counts and the things 
a woman may worry about at four 
in the morning . . . read Dorothy 
Dohen.” — LucILeE HASLEY. 

In this book you are sure to find 
frank and helpful discussions of 
questions that concern you. Again 
and again you will turn to WoMEN 
In WONDERLAND for understanding 
and sound counsel - and you 
will find it an excellent gift for 
every Catholic woman you know. 
It is available at your bookstore 
or order it by using the coupon 
NOW. 


SHEED & WARD -——- 
64 University Place, FD-1 
New York 8, N. Y. 
Sirs: Please send me postpaid 
copy(ies) of WOMEN IN 
WONDERLAND by Dorothy Dohen 


I at $4.50 per copy. I enclose payment- 
Name 

Address 

1 City Zone........State 
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Guide 
to Family 
Entertainment /7 


By Dale Francis 


T 1s NoT difficult to look back 
| on the year 1960 and know 

what it was in television that 
was most memorable, that will be 
the longest remembered. 

It is not, of course, that absurd 

comedy of a performance by Jack 
Paar in which he packed up and 
walked out in the middle of a 
program because the network 
_.wouldn’t let him tell a bathroom 
joke. This belongs to the history 
of our times, all right, and I can 
imagine some social historian a 
hundred years from now might 
pull it out of the past as an ex- 
ample of the absurd extreme. But 
it was hardly a memorable inci- 
dent. 

What will be longest remem- 
bered are the Great Debates, 


which unfortunately were not par- 
2 


ticularly great and certainly were 
not debates. They will be remem- 
bered because they will have est- 
ablished a precedent that I can- 
not really see it will be possible 
to avoid. Nor do I think it is a 
precedent that should be avoided 
for whether they were great or 
not, they served a purpose. 

Only the peculiar circumstances 
of the year made it possible for 
the precedent to be established. 
Both candidates were seeking the 
office for the first time; it would 
not be likley a_ presidential in- 
cumbent would have been willing 
to establish the precedent by en- 
gaging in debate with a man 
seeking his office. 

Then, probably much more im- 
portant to the establishment of 
the precedent, both men consid- 
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ered themselves competent in 
such a presentation. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Nixon’s greatest 
boost in popular prestige came 
because of his kitchen debate 
with Chairman Khrushchev. 

It was this success that allow- 
ed Mr. Nixon to be trapped into 
the establishment of the prece- 
dent. It was a trap, too, for it 
was quite obvious from the be- 
ginning that Mr. Kennedy not 
only had the most to gain but was 
the more competent in the parti- 
cular form the debate took. 

So, through a set of circum- 
stances that I cannot see to have 
been possible had the 1960 situa- 
tion been similar to those of pre- 
vious years, the precedent was est- 
ablished. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of it not being followed in 
future campaigns ad_ infinitum. 
Once started it simply cannot be 
stopped without the refusing can- 
didate appearing afraid to meet 
his opponent in debate — a fairly 
fatal position, it seems to me. 

I hope that in the future the 
format will be changed. There 
should be a more free interplay 
between candidates. The format 
in 1960 was little more than that 
of a joint press conference. 

In the coming years, the de- 
bates will not be so hampered by 
the ghost of TV scandals. This 
year the memory of the quiz show 
scandals was fresh in the minds 
of the public and the candidates. 
So because of this, it was care- 
fully established the questions to 
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be asked were not known in ‘ad- 
vance and the answers had to be 
completley spontaneous. 

This was foolish. After all, the 
White House is not an isolation 
booth. The president is not placed 
all alone, away from all reference 
materials and notes and told to 
make his decisions on the spur of 
the moment. 

I think it would have been 
much better had the questions to 
be discussed been firmly estab- 
lished beforehand and that the 
candidates would have simply 
discussed them together, having 
direct debate with one another, 
carrying on through until the sub- 
ject had been discussed out. As it 
was, no question was ever really 
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threshed out in the debates of © 
1960. 

Then, (as a newspaperman I 
hate to admit this) the plain truth 
is, newspapermen aren't the best 
arbiters as to what questions 
should be discussed. Although 
newspapermen have long attempt- 
ed to create the illusion, the fact 
is they are not infallible and if 
they were as wise as they would 
like us to think they are then 
they'd be the interviewed and 
not the interviewers. 

An example of what I mean 
was seen in the raising of the 
Quemoy-Matsu question. Had the 
subject matter been thoroughly 
discussed beforehand, had it been 
under the control of the candi- 
dates, it is probable the subject 
would never have arisen. It was 
not a proper subject for debate 
because discussion of it was cer- 
tain to do some harm to the over- 
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all strategical plan of our nation’s 
defenses of free territory. 

Yet when Chet Huntley asked 
Senator Kennedy the question, 
Senator Kennedy could not. pos- 
sibly have refused to answer. In 
an ordinary press conference or 
intereview, he might well have 
simply given an off-the-record 
answer. But on television nothing 
is off-the-record. 

It was the television scandals 
that made the artificial and dan- 
gerous arrangement necessary this 
year. The networks and the can- 
didates wanted to do everything 
possible to escape any accusation 
of rigging. The result was they 
went to ridiculous extremes. One 
of the most ridiculous incidents in 
the entire campaign was Mr. 
Nixon’s shout of pain when Sena- 
tor Kennedy read off verbatim a 
statement by President Eisen- 
hower. It was ridiculous because 
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having such quotations memor- 
ized not only is not one of the 
requisites for the presidency, you 
would have a right to be a little 
suspicious of the judgment of a 
man who sat around memorizing 


such things. 
When 1964 rolls around — 
which despite Shoeless Nik 


Khrushchev it probably will — 
I hope a more sensible format will 
be arranged. Perhaps five major 
questions can be decided upon. 
These could be chosen by a com- 
bined effort of the candidates and 
representatives of the press, radio 
and television. 

Each of the questions would be 
handled on a single program and 
threshed out fully. There would 
be a moderator, whose major duty 
would be to keep the program 
moving, make certain neither can- 
didate talked too long, dominated 
the debate. But there would be 
direct cross examination and dis- 
cussion between the candidates. 

This would make for a real 
debate, demonstrate with some 
finality the exact positions of the 
candidates and demonstrate even 
better the thing the debates really 
do best — show which man is 
most like a president, thinks most 
clearly, moves more logically. 

Make no mistake about it, presi- 
dents are chosen not just for what 
they stand for or what they pro- 
mise or even on their past records 
but most importantly as to wheth- 
er they fit the public image of 
what a president should be like. 
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With this in mind, it is inter- 
esting to contemplate what past 
presidential election results would 
have been had the candidates 
been involved in great debates of 
their own. 

I don’t for a minute believe 
Dwight Eisenhower would have 
agreed to such deabtes_ with 
Adlai Stevenson — he was too 
good a military man to commit 
himself to a battle where he was 
not certain of his strength and 
where there was no need for en- 
gaging the enemy. But had he en- 
gaged Mr. Stevenson in debate, 
I'm not at all sure he wouldn't 
have eventually scored heavily. 

This seems a_ strange conclu- 
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slon since undoubtedly Mr. Eisen- 
hower is one of the least articulate 
men in public life and Adlai 
Stevenson is one of the most arti- 
culate men. But I think it would 
have quite possibly been a_ tor- 
toise’s victory over the hare for 
Mr. Eisenhower. Not for the rea- 
son the hare lost the race, Mr. 
Stevenson would not have been 
over-confident, but because while 
the public admires competency it 
is a bit suspicious of brilliancy. 
Mr. Stevenson was always such 
a brilliant speaker that the pub- 
lic had a certain distrust of him 
as potential president. The pub- 
lic wants a man it can admire but 
not a man who makes them feel a 
bit uncomfortable. They think he 
is too clever to be practical and 
they fear he may well make de- 
cisions that they cannot under- 
stand or with which they could 
not agree. 

It seems to me probable that 
Mr. Eisenhower's stability plus 
his personal popularity would 
have gone to create an image on 
television that would finally have 
won him the victory. 

A Truman-Dewey debate would 
have been something to watch. 
Mr. Truman never was the pub- 
lic image of the president. But 
then neither was Mr. Dewey. 
What would finally have been 
decisive would have been the fact 
that Mr. Truman was more — I'm 
sorry we don’t have a word in 
English for this — simpatico. He 
has an agreeable quality about 
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him even when he is being dis- 
agreeable. He came through in the 
1948 whistle stop campaign; 
chances are he would have come 
through in a television debate, 
too. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was a 
master of radio technique, and 
there is no doubt he would have 
been equally masterful on tele- 
vision — perhaps more so, for he 
had a magnificent head and a 
wealth of poise. He would have 
literally shattered Mr. Hoover, 
Landon and Dewey but Wendell 
Willkie would have been a differ- 
ent matter. 

I had the privilege of seeing 
Mr. Willkie in action before small 
groups and he was a master of 
the personal approach. An import- 
ant news analyst told me once he 
believed that had Mr. Willkie 
been able to talk to the Ameri- 
can pepole one at a time he could 
have swamped Mr. Roosevelt. 
And television does provide the 
means for talking to people one at 
a time. While I was a personal 
admirer of Wendell Willkie and 
so not unprejudiced, I know from 
my own experience — I once spent 
seven hours just listening to him 
one day as we visited in Rush- 
ville — that personal contact with 
the man made him grow in sta- 
ture. Yes, a television debate be- 
tween Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Willkie would have been some- 
thing to see. — 

It is possible to go farther back. 
Al Smith and Herbert Hoover? 
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Well, Al never learned how to 
pronounce radio and chances are 
he would have called television 
something like video and _alien- 
ated some more people. He was 
more articulate but chances are 
Mr. Hoover would have made the 
better impression — a midwestern 
accent has an advantage over a 
heavy New York accent just as a 
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Harvard accent has an advantage 
over a midwestern accent. 

And Cal Coolidge and John 
Davis? Well now, that would be 
a good place to stop the discus- 
sion. Cal would never have need- 
ed a full scale television program 
to say all he had to say. 

All he would have needed 
would be a spot announcement. 


Initially Wrong 


Au SORTS OF stories emanate from Washington, D.C., the Nation’s 
Capital. 

But one of the most fascinating of all never made the wires. 

It’s kind of a Christmas story. Also, sort of romantic. 

It has to do with a boss, a business man, who had a secretary 
named Catherine Heffernan. 

Only he thought she spelled it Katherine. 

So come the Yuletide season and the time to send out Christ- 
mas cards, and this boss looked up his secretary’s address in the 
phone book and mailed her a card—only it went to Katherine 
Heffernan, a totally different person living at a totally different 
address from his secretary. 

It was such a nice card that Katherine just couldn’t toss it in 
a wastebasket and let it go at that, even though she knew that 
there’d been a mistake and the card really wasn’t intended for her. 

So Katherine looked in the phone book too, saw there was a 
Catherine Heffernan listed, surmised that this was the person for 
whom the card was intended, called her up and discovered that, 
sure enough the card was a nice gesture from Catherine’s boss 
to Catherine. 

Still imbued with the spirit of the season, Katherine got into 
her car and drove over to Catherine’s home and delivered the card 
to her in person. 

Now it so happened that staying at Catherine’s home at the 
time was a bachelor nephew, one Patrick Heffernan. That’s how 
Patrick and Katherine met. 

Now they’re married and living happily ever after. 

—Contributed by Harold Helfer 
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The 


Rev. Francis X. Weiser, S.J. 


HE BEAUTIFUL custom of 

celebrating the 12 days from 

December 25 to January 6 
as a continued observance of the 
great feast of 
Christmas _ started 
towards the end of 
the first millen- 
nium. However, 
this observance also 
contains particular 
traditions; almost 
i every day a new 
element of devo- 
tion and joy is add- 
= ed to the treasury 
of devout celebra- 
tion in the Chris- 
tion home. Fortun- 
ate indeed is the 
family that keeps 
these customs alive, 


Families that observe the Twelve Days, 
with all their happy customs, will discover 
the true meaning of Christmas te 


Twelve Days of Christmas 


Condensed from Crosier Family Monthly 


where parents and children know 
how to honor and observe Christ- 
mas for 12 days in the spirit of the 
liturgical 


Crosier Family Monthly (January, 60), Crosier 
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During the past few centuries 
this traditional observance has 
vanished from the minds and 
hearts of many families, to the 
great detriment of the supernatur- 
al life of its members. We still 
have some charming “shells” of 
various ancient customs, but the 
rich and splendid life which ani- 
mated them no longer issues forth. 
Their true message and meaning 
is not known, and so many mod- 
ern parents lack this precious 
means towards the religious edu- 
cation of their children and the 
sanctification of the home. 

Within the past few years, how- 
ever, a fortunate trend arose of 
reviving and revitalizing the cele- 
bration of Christmas in our Cath- 
olic families. This movement has 
already spread to many parts of 
the country. 

The proper celebration of the 
12 days of Christmas in the home 
necessarily involves a fitting prep- 
aration in the spirit of the liturgi- 
cal season of Advent. 

A negative demand has to be 
stressed in our time, if we truly 
wish to observe Christmas in its 
full richness and glory. We must 
avoid and counteract the abuse 
introduced by commercialism, of 
starting the Christmas celebration 
weeks ahead of its time. Such un- 
timely anticipation stifles the pray- 
erful spirit of penance which 
should prevail all through Advent. 
Christmas does not start until the 
evening of December 24. After 
the dark and dawn of Advent it 


should rise like a glorious sun be- 
fore the eyes and hearts of our 
children, sudden and fresh in all 
its joyous features. 

Unfortunately, at present we 
have a Christmas celebration that 
runs all through Advent. No won- 
der that a 13-year-old boy was 
heard to remark: “By the time 
Christmas comes I am sick and 
tired of it.” 

Since it is not possible to stop 
the abuses which commercialism 
has introduced, you can only try 
to protect your family from its 
harmful influence. Explain to 
your children why they should co- 
operate willingly in avoiding pre- 
mature manifestations of Christ- 
mas lore (on radio, TV, in depart- 
ment stores, etc.). 

Instead, promote in your home 
the positive note of preparation in 
the true spirit of Advent. Besides 
daily or frequent attendance at 
Mass (for parents and older: chil- 
dren) this preparation will best 
consist in family prayer connected 
with the lighting of the Advent 
Wreath. The crib may be put up 
around the middle of Advent, but 
without the figures of the Holy 
Family. Thus even the smallest 
children will learn from this visu- 
al presentation, that the Baby 
esus has not yet come but will 

born soon. The public illumin- 
ation in the squares and main 
streets of our communities should 
be explained to the little ones, not 
as “Christmas lights” but as lights 
of Advent, burning in joyful ex- 
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pectation of the birth of Christ. 


In the home the festive charac- 
ter of Christmas is traditionally ex- 
pressed by three symbols, which 
should not be removed until Janu- 
ary 7: the Christmas crib, the 
Christmas tree, and the Christmas 
decoration of the home. All three 
symbols are inspired by the great 
thoughts of holy liturgy and did 
originate from that inspiration. 
They convey a deeply religious 
message and meaning to the 
minds and hearts of the children. 

All through the 12 days a short 
family devotion in front of the crib 
is traditional; it is usually held in 
the evening, with the lights of the 
room turned off, and only those 
of the Christmas tree burning as 
a symbol of Christ, the Light of 
the world that started shining at 
Bethlehem. This devotion could 
very appropriately be concluded 
every night with the singing of a 
Christmas carol or hymn. 

Thus the whole family will live 
through the 12 days in a joyful 
atmosphere of Christmas devotion. 
However, there is a second ele- 
ment of celebration which stems 
from the liturgical character of 
each day, and which should also 
be observed during this period. 

The three days right after 
Christmas have special feasts as- 
signed. It is a token of great 
honor which the Church conferred 
upon these saints by putting their 
feasts so close to Christmas. St. 
Stephen (December 26) received 
the privilege of being “closest to 
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Christ” because he is the first 
martyr of the New Testament. On 
December 27, St. John the Apos- 
tle, “whom Jesus loved,” is cele- 
brated in the liturgy. The Holy 
Innocents are honored on Decem- 
ber 28 because they were so close- 
ly connected with the Christ Child, 
shedding their own blood for Him 
because of His birth. Parents 
might well explain this to their 
children, so they will understand 
why these particular saints have 
their feasts right after Christmas. 

December 26, The story of St. 
Stephen’s life and death might be 
told to the children in simple 
words, to explain the meaning of 
martyrdom. (See Acts of the 
Apostles, 6 and 7). The crib 
could be decorated with red flow- 
ers. 

December 27. The parents 
might explain the life of this holy 
Evangelist who stood under the 
Cross when Jesus died and when 
all the other apostles had fled. 
The Church bestows a_ special 
blessing on wine today. It is an 
old sacramental in honor of the 
Evangelist who, according to 
legend, drank a glass of poisoned 
wine without suffering harm _be- 
cause he had blessed it before he 
drank. The formula of blessing 
is in the Roman ritual, and any 
priest could bless this “St. John’s 
Wine” for you and your family. 
Children receive a little sip of it 
after grace, before dinner starts. 

December 28. The feast of the 
Holy Innocents is a festive day 
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for small children, according to 
ancient tradition. In Catholic fam- 
ilies it should be the “feast of the 
baby.” The family might cele- 
brate it with some appropriate ob- 
servance like decorating the baby 
crib, having a party in honor of 
the baby, blessing the tiny child 
with the sign of the Cross, and 
praying to the Holy Innocents for 
their intercession that God may 
bless the baby in body and soul. 

December 29. On this day the 
figures of the Magi could _ start 
their “journey” to Bethlehem. 
They are put up somewhere in the 
home, at the greatest possible dis- 
tance from the crib and then mov- 
ed nearer every day (during the 
night) to indicate their gradual ap- 
proach to Bethlehem, until the 
reach it on Epiphany Day. Chit 
dren draw great delight and in- 
spiration from such symbolic ges- 
tures. 

December 30. This day might 
well be reserved as the “Christ- 
mas Charity Day” for parents and 
children, on which they give to 
the poor and needy from _ their 
own abundance. Children could 
be led to prepare their gifts on 
the previous days selecting from 
their toys what they will donate. 
The best way to give these pres- 
ents is, of course, the personal visit 
to the homes of the poor or to the 
institutions (hospitals, orphanages, 
homes). 

December 31. The last day of 
the year, the feast of St. Sylves- 
ter, is a splendid occasion for 
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family observance. It is a tradi- 
tion of centuries to visit our 
Lord together in some church, to 
thank Him for all the blessings 
and graces of the past year. At 
the family devotion in the even- 
ing, the “Holy God, We Praise 
Thy Name” is sung, and Father 
says the prayer of thanksgiving in 
the name of all. In many Cath- 
olic homes it is a custom that at 
midnight Father and Mother bless 
every child with the sign of the 
Cross on the forehead — a most 
beautiful way to start the New 
Year. 

January 1. This day, the oc- 
tave of the Nativity, should ac- 
tually be a “second Christmas” in 
the family. All the radiant fea- 
tures and details of the Christmas 
celebration might be repeated. In 
some sections of Europe some of 
the Christmas gifts are withheld 
on December 25 and kept for New 
Year’s Day. Thus the children ex- 
perience a second joyful present- 
giving. This custom deserves to be 
highly recommended. It provides 
for the children an _ additional 
thrill of happiness; it also prevents 
their being oversupplied with 
presents on Christmas Day, which 
usually makes them tired and un- 
responsive. It’s like dividing a 
big piece of cake and eating it 
in two separate parts instead of 
trying to swallow the big piece all 
at once. 

January 2-5. On these three 
days a kind of triduum could be 
held every night before the crib, 
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in preparation for the coming of 
the Magi. Also, one day could be 
devoted to a special veneration of 
the Blessed Virgin and to her joys 
over the birth of her Divine Son. 
Another one of these three days 
might (in the spirit of the liturgy) 
be dedicated to the Holy Name of 
Jesus. In ancient times these 
days were a favorite date for 
Christmas plays, games and pag- 
eants. Perhaps our parishes or 
families could arrange a Christ- 
mas party (without Santa) at 
which a little pageant or play 
might be staged. 

January 6. Epiphany is one of 
the greatest feasts in the Church, 
and really a holyday of obligation. 
It is only by special dispensation 
of the Holy See that we do not 


keep it as a prescribed holyday in 
the United States. It commemor- 
ates the visit of the Magi, when 
Our Lord manifested Himself as 
Redeemer to the representatives of 
the gentiles, using the miraculous 
star to call them. Thus it becomes 
the central feast of the Catholic 
missions, and parents could well 
explain to their children the apos- 
tolate of our missionaries in for- 
eign lands. Epiphany is the last 
one of the “Twelve Days.” On the 
previous night the Magi have “ar- 
rived” at the crib, their figures be- 
ing neatly arranged in front of the 
manger. For the last time the 
Christmas tree is lit and the fam- 
ily holds its evening devotion be- 
fore the crib. Some special fea- 
tures of solemnity or celebration 
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might accompany the evening 
meal, a kind of “farewell to Christ- 
mas.” 

January 7. Even the taking 
down of the Christmas symbols 
and decorations can be turned 
into a traditional observance. Chil- 
dren could help to dismantle the 
tree. (The tree can easily be kept 
fresh through the 12 days if a pot 
or can of water is placed around 
its foot to keep it from drying 
out). The bare tree, cut into piec- 
es, and the twigs of evergreens 
might be burned in the fireplace 
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or as a bonfire in the open (with 
the necessary precautions) on the 
evening of January 7, while par- 
ents and children sing a last carol 
and thank God for all the graces 
and joys they have received at 
Christmas time. 

Families who observe the 
“Twelve Days” and the other 
feasts with joyful home celebra- 
tions based on the __ religious 
thoughts of the season, will cer- 
tainly never have to complain 
that their youngsters find home- 
life dull and uninteresting. 
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“At first he didn’t think he’d like a Colonial house” 


So Say 
the Sages 


Condensed from The Orphan's Friend 


4 ISCIPLINE, a sage once 

D wrote, “should not reflect 
a parent’s moods, but should be 
administered dispassionately. Let 
your anger subside, then, when 
sufficiently cooled off, administer 
a punishment suitable to the 
crime. 

Now this is good advice, and I’m 
sure no thinking parent would take 
it lightly. But I strongly suspect 


Irene M. Boyd 


It’s sometimes difficult to put into 
practice the experts’ advice in re- 
gards to discipline 


that the expert who made that 
statement either had no children 
or sent them to a boarding school 
in winter and to a far away camp 
in summer. 

My trouble has always been 


The Orphan’s Friend (July-August, ’60), The Brothers of 
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that if I don’t administer the pun- 
ishment at the time of the crime, 
I usually don’t administer it at all. 
Most any parent will tell you that 
it is pretty difficult to wallop 
Johnny for making his own designs 
on the wall paper when you find 
him sitting peacefully before the 
TV set enjoying the antics of 
Mickey Mouse, or stretched out 
on the living room carpet gazing 
rapturously at his picture book. 
I would say that it is not only 
difficult, but down right impos- 
sible. And Johnny is smart enough 
to realize it, too. So do the sages, 
for they tell you, “Never make 
threats unless you intend to en- 
force them.” 

For instance, I walked into the 
den the other evening where my 
two young offspring were busy 


with their crayons and coloring: 
books. At least, they were suppos- 
ed to be busy. But, while Danny 
was laboring over the basket of 
fruit that his sister had told him 
to finish, Bobby was standing in 
front of the wall, crayon in hand, 
ready to finish the flower he had 
started the night before. 

“You better not do that,” Danny 
was admonishing his little brother. 
“You know Mamma said if you 
marked on the wall paper again, 
she was going to whip you.” 

“Yes, but she never does,” came 
the confident retort as the small 
hand made a large flourish. 

So much for the sages, I 
thought, as I crossed the floor in 
three strides and turned Bobby 
across my knee. Swift, sure and 
certain, I administered the punish- 
ment. “I told you last night that 
crayons were made for coloring 
books. See that you remember it.” 

His sobs were so heart-broken 
that I began to feel a little guilty. 
Maybe I was a little too hasty, I 
thought, maybe I should have 
waited. But no, I had warned him 
once, and he was sure it meant 
no more than a warning. But the 
theories I had learned in Child 
Psychology kept running through 
my mind, “Even when you punish 
a child, be sure that he under- 
stands it is nothing personal. Be 
sure that he knows you still love 
him.” 

“Come here,” I said sitting down 
on a low chair beside their little 
table. “Come here. Both of you.” 
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“Yes, Mam.” They came over 
and stood in front of me. 

“You are both good boys,” I 
told them, “but you must under- 
stand, when you do things that 
you know you should not do, you 
will be punished. When big pe- 
ople do things they should not 
do, they are punished, too, in a 
different way. If Mamma does not 
punish you and make you mind 
when you are little, and then you 
grow up to be bad, God will pun- 
ish me. Do you understand that?” 

They both nodded solemnly. 
And after hugs, kisses and prom- 
ises, I left them happily coloring 
in their coloring books. And I 
had a feeling that I had really 
made a lasting impression on them. 
How lasting, I was to find out 
later! 

I was curled up in my favorite 
chair reading a magazine, when 
there came a crash like the ceil- 
ing was falling through, then a 
stillness that was even worse than 
the crash. I took the steps two at 
a time and pushed open the door 
of the boy’s room. 

There was Bobby lying on the 
floor, eyes closed and a lump the 
size of hen egg above his right 
eye, and tiny drops of blood were 
trickling across his forehead. 

“He’s killed,” one of the other 
children started screaming. “He’s 
really killed.” 

“Hush,” I admonished. (When 
you have 10 children, you get 
used to emergencies.) “Go bring 
some cold water and a towel.” 


January 


I laid Bobby on the bed, bathed 
his head with cold water and 
tried to ascertain how badly he 
was hurt. In a few minutes he 
opened his and started 
screaming. Relieved. I applied an 
ice cube to the swollen part and 
soothed him with endearing words. 
In fact, I was so relieved that I 
didn’t even bother to ask him what 
he had been doing. 

When all was well and Bobby 
was lying quietly in his bed, the 
older children went back to their 
home work, and I settled down 
once more with my magazine. In 
a little while, I became conscious 
of a slight pluck on my sleeve. I 
looked up to see my pajama clad 
cherub with one of my old belts 
in his hand. “Here, Mamma,” he 
laid the belt across my lap. “Get 
it over with.” 

“What do you mean, dear?” I 
was senha Surely the bump 


coudn’t have affected him that 
much! 
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“You said,” and now the tears 
were dripping fast. “You said that 
if you didn’t punish us when we 
were bad that God would punish 
you. And I don’t want God to 

unish you. I was playing leap 
rog from the top of Danny’s bed, 
and you told us not to play leap 
frog from Danny’s bed. And I 
fell, and I don’t want God to pun- 
ish you.” 

This time the tears were in my 
ae as I carried him back to 


Now a mother, like a teacher, 
may have difficulty in ascertain- 
ing just who is responsible for a 
certain offence. Sometimes t his 
may result in punishment for the 
whole group, in which case the 
children themselves may bring 
pressure on the guilty one. Like 
the time the dog was left in the 
living room with dire results, and 
no one wanted to be responsible 
for the cleaning up job. Or the 
time — well, it happened last Val- 
entine’s day. One of the neighbors 
had given Cathy, my 12-year-old, 
a candy heart. Unknown to me, 
she had put it into the refrigerator 
for safe keeping or until such a 
time that she should decide to eat 
it. 

I was in the dining room trying 
to help my eight-year-old with an 
arithmetic problem and listen to 
my six-year-old read at the same 
time. Suddenly from the kitchen 
there came a scream that only 
could have been uttered by some- 
one in great pain or serious troub- 
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le. I dropped the pencil I was us- 
ing and started for the kitchen, 
followed by all the other chil- 
dren. 

There in front of the open re- 
frigerator door stood Cathy. She 
had one hand on the handle and 
the other on the shelf, and on her 
face a look that could only have 
been created by Frankenstein. 

“What’s the matter?” I said, 
shaking her by the shoulder. 
“What's the matter?” 

“My heart!” she moaned. “My 
heart!” 

“Your heart!” I gasped. lossen- 
ing my hold on her shoulders, 
while my own did a couple of 
turn overs. “Are you in great pain?” 

“Pain?” she looked at me a lit- 
tle stupidly. “There isn’t any pain. 
It’s just my heart. It’s gone!” 

“Gone!” 
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“Yes. Somebody stole it.” 

“Now look here,” I said exasp- 
erated. “You nearly scared mother 
to death with your silly joke. How 
can your heart be gone?” 

“But it is,” she sobbed. “It is. I 
put it in the refrigerator and now 
it’s gone!” 

I took a deep breath. You would 
think by now that I would be 
used to it, but there are some 
things mothers don’t get used to, 
no matter how often they happen. 

“You mean,” I said slowly, 
measuring each word to let it 
sink in. “You mean you did all 
that yelling over a candy heart?” 

“But it was chocolate,” she pro- 
tested. “Mrs. Cooper gave it to 
me, and now its gone. Semebody 
stole it!” The sobs began anew. 

“H-mm—” I looked around the 
group of faces, hoping to discern 
the guilty one, but each face wore 
an innocent bland look that told 
me nothing. 

“I want to see all of you in the 
living room,” I told them. “I am 
going to find out who took that 
heart.” 

I had anticipated no trouble. 
They were generally pretty honest 
and I was sure whoever did it 
would confess. - 

I sat down on the davenport 
and they formed a semi-circle a- 
bout me. I looked at them they 
looked back. The room was so 
quiet that I could hear the tick- 
ing of my tiny watch. 

“You know of course,” I said 


with all the gravity I could muster 


under the circumstances, “that it 
is wrong to take things without 
permission — even little things — 
but it is even more wrong to tell 
a lie about it. Now one of you had 
to take that heart, and for the 
sake of all of you, the person who 
did it should say so.” 

Now as I have said before, the 
children are generally pretty hon- 
est. For I have not only tried to 
impress upon the positive aspect 
of telling the truth, but also that 
“a lie is an abonimation unto the 
Lord,” so I knew that someone 
was having a terrific struggle with 
his or her conscience. The ques- 
tion was — who would win? 

“Irene?” I began— 

“No, Mother.” 

“Maureen?” 

“No, Mother.” 

“Hugh?” 

“No, Mother,” and so on down 
the line, all of them saying no, 
and all looking directly at me — 
or were they? I had a few doubts 
about my five-year-old, he sort of 
averted his face. But no, I thought 
again, I cannot accuse him. 

Some one had to be guilty. It 
wasn't the heart that mattered — 
it had been only a 10 cent one 
(but important to Cathy) but now 
something more was at stake — 
for someone was deliberately lying. 
They might evade, or tell white 
lies, or exaggerate as the mood 
suited, but not when put on their 
honor — not when questioned 
point-blank. I felt suddenly _ 
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ped — trapped by a 10 cent can 
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heart. I wished I had not tried to 
. find out, but now that I had made 
an issue of it, I had to follow 
through. But still I could not bring 
myself to accuse any of them. 

“Well,” I said, after the silence 
had become almost unbearable. 
“I'm afraid one of you did not 
examine your conscience too well 
— suppose you sleep on it. Maybe 
in the morning one of you will re- 
member, or maybe even tonight. 
If you should find it hard to get 
to sleep without telling me, I'll 
be in my room. Good night.” 

They got up, each looking at 
the other one a little accusingly, 
but each one affirming his in- 
nocence. After a while they went 
to bed, and I was disappointed. 

About two hours later, I was 
undressing for bed when a timid 
knock sounded on my bed room 
door. 

“Yes?” I called. 

The door burst open and a small 
blue figure hurled itself into my 
arms. 

“I did it!” a tear stained cheek 
was pressed against my face. “I 
did it. I ate it all. I crawled under 
the table and I ate it all by myself. 
Then when Cathy got so mad, I 
was afraid to tell you. I did it!” 

There was a lump so tight in my 
throat that I thought I'd choke as 


I rocked the small figure back | 


and forth ‘to the rhythm of his 
sobs. 
“It’s all right, honey,” 
“Stop crying. It’s all right.” 
“But God is mad at me.” 
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“Not if you are sorry.” 

“But I have no money to buy 
Cathy another one, and you said 
we have to pay back what we 
take.” 

How well he learned! I pressed 
him close. “But only when we are 
able,” I told him. “You save your 
pennies and when you have enough 
you give it to Cathy, or maybe 
you can do something for her in 
another way. I’m sure when she 
knows how sorry you are, she will 
let you.” 

Thus assured, he wiped his 
eyes and bounded up the stairs — 
a penitent angel in blue pajamas. 

I listened until I heard the 
squeak of the springs that told me 
he was in bed, and then I went 
back to my room with a great 
feeling of tenderness in my heart. 

“Prudent discipline has its own 
rewards—” so the sages say. 
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Our knowledge of the true impor- 
tance of cholesterol in the human 
body remains incomplete 


The Growing 
Riddle of 


Cholesterol 


Condensed from Science Digest 
O. A. Battista, Sc.D. 


HOLESTEROL — a_ substance 
f found in animal fats and 
many other tissues — is in- 
volved in atherosclerosis, but how 
big a factor it is and how well 
it can be controlled are questions 
yet to be answered. Atheroscleros- 
is, a form of arteriosclerosis, is 
marked by the “silting up” of art- 
eries with deposits of fatty mater- 
ials including cholesterol. This pro- 
cess reduces the “bore” of the cor- 
onary arteries and is known to lead 
to formation of clots, or thrombi, 
causing serious heart attacks. 
If one were to compile all pap- 
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ers and comments that have been 
written during the last 10 years 
on cholesterol, one could Pat a 
sizeable bookshelf. 

Still our knowledge of the true 
importance of cholesterol in the 
human body remains incomplete. 
We do know that it is produced 
internally and that it is absorbed 
from food sources. 

We also know that it is the 
starting material for the formation 
of other substances such as the 
adrenal and sex hormones and bile 
acids. We also suspect that high 
cholesterol levels originating in 
dietary factors may be related to 
the development of atherosclero- 
sis. 

However, even here we are not 
quite sure: Otto J. Pollak of the 
Dover Medical Research Center in 
Dover, Delaware, pointed out re- 
cently: “The | gen diet is low 
in calories, fat, and cholesterol. 
Food is heated little or not at all. 
Fried food is rare. The fat used is 
rich in linoleic acid and other un- 
saturated fatty acids.” But athero- 
sclerosis is a common ailment in 
Japan. 

On the other hand, “the diet in 
Thailand, in Bangkok at least, is 
rich in fat and cholesterol. Fried 
food is common, and all food is 
Breasy. The fat used contains little 
inoleic acid and few other unsat- 
urated fatty acids.” Atherosclerosis 
is rare in Thailand. 

One of the most interesting re- 
cent studies concerning the ~ 4 of 
cholesterol in the blood stream had 


to do with a comparison of blood 
cholesterol among vegetarian Trap- 
pist monks and meat-eating Bene- 
dictines. 

Trappist monks, who eat no 
meat, were found to have less 
cholesterol in their blood than Ben- 
edictine monks, who do eat meat 
— according to a group of scien- 
tists who are conducting a study 
of cholesterol with the support of 
the National Heart Institute. The 
long-range goal of the study is to 
discover whether one of the two 
groups develops atherosclerosis at 
a faster rate than the other or 
suffers more from attacks of cor- 
onary disease. 

On the average, Trappists de- 
rive 26 percent of their calories 
from fat, Benedictines 45 percent 
(about the U.S. average). Animal 
fats such as those in ones: cream, 
butter, account for only 43 per- 
cent of the fat in the Trappist 
diet; the same foods, plus meats, 
account for 75 per cent of fats in 
the Benedictine diet. 

The major dietary difference be- 
tween the two groups of monks is 
in the percentage of total calories 
obtained from carbohydrates — 
starchy and sweet foods. This is 
64 percent for the Trappists and 
42 for the Benedictines. Proteins 
made up 10 percent of the Trap- 
pist diet and 13 percent of the 
Benedictine. 

The stability of monastic life, 
and the similarities between the 
two communities, the researchers 
suggest, make the two commun- 
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ities suitable subjects for compari- 
son in such a long-term study, 
but they also point out differences: 

(1) The Trappists are withdrawn 
from the world, devoted to con- 
templation, prayer, and physical 
labor. They neither drink nor 
smoke. 

(2) The Benedictines are teach- 
ers and preachers, involved with 
the world and its ways. Neither 
drinking nor smoking is prohibited 
for them. 

Results in the first year, in 
which blood was analyzed four 
times, bear out the contention of 
cardiologists who maintain that 
diets high in animal fat cause 
blood-cholesterol levels to rise. 
Dividing the men into five age 
groups by decades, the scientists 
found: 

For Trappists in their twenties, 
blood-cholesterol averaged 184 
milligrams per hundred cubic cen- 
timeters of serum; for those in the 
thirties, 195; in the forties, 210; 
in the fifties, 220; in the sixties, 
212. 

For Benedictines the compar- 
able figures were 223, 240, 239, 
258, and 229. 

The serum also was analyzed for 
other fatlike substances and, in 


each case, the values were com-- 


parably higher for the Benedic- 


tines. 


The study originally involved. 


only 70 Benedictines and 80 Trap- 
pists. The success of the first 
year's program has led to expan- 
sion to include 500 subjects in 


January 


order to provide more valid clinic- 
al data. 

It should be emphasized, how- 
ever that there are several condi- 
tions other than atherosclerosis 
that also show an elevated blood 
cholesterol. Notable among these 
are diabetes, obesity, an under- 
active thyroid gland and certain 
forms of kidney disease. 

Furthermore, our present-day 
blood cholesterol tests are still 
somewhat difficult and contro- 
versial. Simpler and more accurate. 
techniques are constantly sought. 
If and when the search for more 
accurate analytical tools is suc- 
cessful, earlier diagnosis of ath- 
erosclerosis may become possible. 
Then heart attacks and _ brain 
strokes would no longer come with 
unexpected suddenness and with 
the shocking surprise that they do 
at the present time. 

Statistical studies have repeated- 
ly brought out the fact that the 
more prosperous a nation and the 
higher its standard of living, the 
more seriously is it threatened by 
artery disease. Conversely, where 
poverty and poor nutrition pre-. 
vail, artherosclerosis is _relativel 
uncommon. In connection wit 
this, it is interesting to note that 
the death rate from coronary di- 
sease dropped sharply in some 
European countries during World: 
War II when the low-fat diet be-: 
came a thing of necessity because 
of shortages. 

The temptation to overindulge 
in fats is ever-present. Fat adds 
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flavor to most foods, and there is 
no one more aware of this than 
the chef and the restaurant keeper. 
Even at home more than one half 
of the fat in our meals comes 
from the kitchen rather than from 
the basic food itself. 

A boiled or baked potato has a 
mere tenth of one percent of fat, 
but French fries are loaded down 
with no less than 19.1 percent. 
The fat content of asparagus is 
only two-tenths of one percent, 
but Hollandaise sauce, so often 
served with this vegetable, is 50 
percent fat. 

The butter, cream and salad 
dressing we use at the dinner table 
also add considerably to our fat 
consumption, and the same is true 
of the chocolates, nuts, cookies 
and other sweets that we nibble 
on in the living room between and 
after meals. 

Most people relish candy and 
pastry not so much because of 
their sugar content, but because 
of the chocolate and shortening 
which they contain. 

Few Americans would be ready 
to believe that they consume ap- 
proximately 19 tablespoonfuls of 
fat in their daily diet. (The Chin- 
ese, by comparison, average only 
two tablespoonfuls.) This is due to 
the fact that a good share of the 
fat we eat is invisible, which means 
that it cannot be detected readily 
with the naked eye. Eggs, milk, 
nuts, pastry and olives are ex- 
amples, and even the leanest of 
meats and fish contain an appreci- 
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able amount of invisible fats and 
oils. 

The visible fats, on the other 
hand, can be recognized at a 
glance, including butter, oleomarg- 
arine, cream, peanut butter, olive 
oil, rich salad dressings, shorten- 
ing and the fat that can be trim- 
med from meat and fowl. 

The prevalence of obesity is an- 
other indication of the high fat us- 
age in the United States today. 
Overweight and the high-fat diet 
go hand in hand, There are now 
some 30 million Americans who 
are significantly heavier than they 
should be, and our entire popula- 
tion is estimated to be 10 percent 
heavier than desirable. Overweight 
persons are vulnerable to a long list 
of serious conditions such as di- 
abetes, high blood pressure and 
heart disease. Here, a reduction in 
fat intake might benefit not only 
our arteries, but also our general 
health and nutrition. 

Overweight alone arising from 
an intake of excess fat is not the 
only factor that enters into the 
atherosclerosis picture. 

Why is atherosclerosis more 
common in some Americans than 
in others if, as may be assumed, 
they all subsist on more or less 
the same diet? 

Why is coronary thrombosis 
(blood clot in a coronary artery) 
ever so much more common in 
men than -in women, especially in 
the early decades of life? What 
role does heredity play? What is 
the effect of emotional stress and 
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strain, and in what manner does 
physical exercise (or the lack of it) 
influence the problem? 

Patients suffering from diabetes, 
high blood pressure or marked ob- 
esity are more vulnerable to ath- 
erosclerosis. Why is this so? 

There is mounting evidence 
that stress-induced overactivity of 
the adrenal glands may be an 
answer to how the body translates 
high tension living into excessive 
amounts of cholesterol in the 
blood. Overactivity of both parts 
of these prune-sized glands atop 
the kidneys has long been known 
to result from stress. 

Not noted previously, however, 
is the activity of the gland’s 
“stress” secretions in increasing 
cholesterol substances (lipids) in 
the blood. 

A diet restricted in the total 
amount of fat, animal and vege- 
table alike, has consistently been 
reported as being effective in help- 
ing to keep cholesterol levels low, 
as well as in preventing recurrent 
mild heart attacks. 

With the maintenance of a 
slightly-below-average waistline as 
one of your best defenses against 
atherosclerosis in mind, the follow- 
ing table issued by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture is provid- 
ed as a yardstick. 

It gives you the fat content of 
common foods so that you may 
give those with high fat content a 
wider berth if your waistline is 
showing a tendency to get out of 
hand on you: 


FAT CONTENT 
OF COMMON FOODS 


Food Fat percentage 
Rice, cooked 0.1 
Bread, white 3.3 
Milk, (cow’s) 3.9 
Fish: 

Flounder 0.5 

6.8 

12.0 
Beef 10 to 30 
Olives (most varieties) .......... 13.5 
Cream: 

20.0 

Heavy 35.0 
26.4 
Eggs: 

Potatoes: 

0.1 

French fried ...................--- 19.1 

37.1 
Chocolate 

29.8 

52.9 
Bacon: broiled or fried ........ 55.0 
Lards, Oils (salad or 

100.0 


Concentrated research into the 
cause of atherosclerosis is our chief 
hope to conquer this master killer. 
There is mounting optimism in 
medical circles that we are corner- 
ing this victimizer of human be- 
ings and the day when the riddle 
of atherosclerosis will be solved 
seems close at hand. t 
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Captain Kangaroo has been able to gain the 
affections of millions of children all over the world 


Condensed from The 
Catholic Preview of Entertainment 


New YorK television critic 
and his five-year-old daugh- 
ter recently visited the set 

of the Captain Kangaroo Show in 
Manhattan. They sat in the con- 
trol room watching the show on 
the monitor and, afterwards, the 
critic took her out on the set and 
introduced the delighted child to 
Captain Kangaroo. 

Later, driving home, the critic 
asked his daughter how she had 
liked the show. The little girl 
pursed her lips thoughtfully and 
said, “I liked it lots, daddy, but it 
seemed awfully quiet for a TV 
show.” 

The small girl’s remark repre- 
sents a stabbing comment on the 
nature of much of children’s pro- 
gramming on television today. Any 
study of the programs to which our 
youngsters are subjected shows 
that noisy “humorous” cruelty is 
the basic ingredient used by most 
children’s entertainers. 

One of the most heartwarming 
exceptions to this rule is the Cap- 
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Captain Kangaroo 


Catholic Preview of Entertainment (September, °°), The Catholic 
Preview of Entertainment, Inc., Carmel, N.Y. 
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tain Kangaroo Show which is seen 
six mornings a week over the 
CBS Television Network. Since its 
inception in 1955, this program 
has conducted an intensive cam- 
paign to prove that gentle televis- 
ion programming for children has 
a place on the networks. The fact 
that Captain Kangaroo has a full 
roster of sponsors as well as a 
shelf full of awards and citations, 
is some indication of its success. 

The program has an audience, 
too. Six mornings a week, more 
than 7,000,000 persons — mostly 
children between the ages of three 
and nine — watch enthralled as 
Captain Kangaroo, a white-haired 
old gentleman with a happy smile, 
dances, sings and tells delightful 
stories on the television screen. 

The man behind the mustache 
of the grandfatherly Captain Kan- 
garoo is Bob Keeshan, a decep- 
tively quiet and unassuming young 
suburban father only 33-years-old. 
For all his easy-going manner — 
both on and off the television 
screen — Keeshan brings to his 
work a deep sense of purpose and 
integrity. 

Keeshan was born in Lynbrook, 
Long Island, grew up in Forest 
Hills, New York, and currently 
lives with his wife and three chil- 
dren in West Islip, Long Island. 
One of four children in a closely 
knit Catholic family, he bases his 
public philosophy on the private 
religious principles he learned as 
a youngster. 

On many programs, for example, 
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Keeshan reminds the children, 
“Don’t forget to say your prayers 
tonight.” Unlike many public per- 
sonalities, Keeshan also adheres to 
his public posture in his private 

e. 
Keeshan’s children — Michael, 
seven, Laurie Margaret, five, and 
Maeve, four — provide him with 
the knowledge of youngsters that 
he uses to reach the nation’s 

oung people on television. He 

s a number of strong theories 
and is eager to speak to any ser- 
ious-minded adult who will listen. 

One of his basic tenets is that 
illusion is one of the most im- 
portant considerations as far as 
a child is concerned. 

“Children learn the facts about 
living soon enough,” says Bob. “It’s 
important that for a short while 
they be allowed to pretend.” 

Another of Bob Keeshan’s ten- 
ets concerns the staple of most 
children’s performers — noise. Con- 
vinced that children have discrim- 
ination and _ taste, Keeshan in- 
sists, “You don’t have to yell at 
them as though they were deaf to 
hold their attention. Nor do you 
have to keep them on the edge 
of their chairs with stimulating 
racket all the time.” 

One fact Keeshan is especially 
pleased about is the appeal his 
program has not only for children, 

ut for their mothers. Almost one- 
third of his viewers are adults, 
who not only appreciate what he 
is doing for the children, but who 
enjoy some of the subtly satiric 
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touches that sometimes pass the 
children by. 

The exploits of Mighty Manfred, 
the bumbling canine hero of the 
Tom Terrific cartoon strips on the 
program, are a good example of 
this subtle play of humor. the 
cowarly dog is called The Wonder 
Dog, and his young master Tom 
Terrific relies on Manfred to get 
him out of all sorts of trouble. In- 
variably, Tom Terrific winds up 
getting Manfred out of trouble. Yet 
the young master never sees it 
that way, and always lauds Mighty 
Manfred for his heroism. The chil- 
dren are delighted by the antics; 
adults enjoy it on another level. 

Keeshan’s method of getting im- 
portant messages across to the 


Bob Keeshan without make-up 


youngsters is beautifully subtle. He 
frequently has live animals on his 
program. Recently, he used a cute 
little monkey to teach a lesson in 
manners. He gave the monkey a 
banana. As the little chimp began 
stuffing it down, the Captain not- 
ed, almost offhandedly, “He’s sure 
cute, isn’t he? He’s not as smart 
as you are, though. You wouldn't 
put so much food in your mouth 
at one time, would you?” 

Or consider this Keeshan safety 
talk: “We have an agreement, don't 
we, that we won't play in the 
streets. We have an agreement 
with the cars. We wont 
play in the street, and they won't 
play on the sidewalk — wouldn't 
cars look silly on the sidewalk?” 
These friendly lectures, which 
don’t seem like lectures to the 
children, have brought Keeshan 
reams of mail from delighted par- 
ents. 

Keeshan was one of television’s 
pioneers. After serving with the 
Marines during World War II, he 
joined NBC in 1947. It would be 
more accurate, perhaps, to say he 
rejoined NBC. He had worked at 
the network as a page boy during 
his summer vacations, when he 
was a high-school student. 

His first assignment was with 
the Howdy Doody program. He 
took over the role of the famous 
clown, Clarabelle. 

After five years af Clarabelle, 
Keeshan became Corny the Clown 
on a local show called Time for 
Fun. He later introduced Tinker’s 
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Workshop to thousands of young- 
sters, thus establishing a new pro- 
gramming pattern in the New 
York area for the early morning. 

His ratings were so high that, 
in 1955, CBS asked him to develop 
a new children’s ge for net- 
work broadcasting. The result was 
Captain Kangaroo. Since that time, 
the program has won virtually ev- 
ery important television award for 
children’s programming, including 
the Peabody Award, the Sylvania 
Award, and the Radio-TV Mirror 
Award. 

Despite his busy schedule, Kee- 
shan in his role as Captain Kan- 
garoo has found time to take on 
the chore of a semi-official roving 
ambassador for UNICEF, the Un- 
ited Nation’s Children’s Organi- 
zation. Traveling all over the 
world, he has become a spokes- 
man of UNICEF to the children 
of many nations. 

Keeshan reports that his ex- 
periences with youngsters in such 
countries as England, France, It- 
aly and Germany confirmed his 
belief that children are essential- 
ly the same the world over. “They 
have not developed national and 
cultural prejudices, yet,” he ex- 
plains. 

He notes that youngsters of all 
nations are responsive 
to music — both serious as well as 


nursery. 

“This didn’t surprise me,” he 
adds, “since I learned from my 
own Fun With Music concerts in 
the United States that even pre- 
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school children will give their en- 
raptured attention to any music if 
it properly presented.” 

Keeshan’s Fun With Music con- 
certs have taken him to the major 
cities in this country, and have 
had phenomenal success in every 
one of them. “These programs,” 
Keeshan says, “are successful be- 
cause they are based on an origin- 
al premise. They are the first con- 
certs I know of that are designed 
to reach pre-school age children!” 

While Keeshan is intensely a- 
ware of the good results of his 
work, he says his greatest per- 
sonal gratification comes from his 
own enjoyment of what he does. 

Referring to his concerts he 
says: “I have a terrific time enter- 
taining the kids. It makes me feel 
young: It only goes to prove that 

y helping others, you help your- 
self. It may sound corny, but I 
suspect that every eternal truth 
sounds corny to the cynics of ev- 
ery era.” 

Regarding his television pro- 
gram, he is equally enthusiastic. 
“Each morning, as I get ready for 
another visit to the magic world 
of Captain Kangaroo, I realize how 
lucky I am,” he says sincerely. 
“I've been able to gain the affec- 
tion of millions of children all over 
the world. That’s a wonderful 
thing.” 

It's no wonder that American 
children and parents are equally 
sure that Captain Kangaroo is a 
wonderful thing and a pretty good 
baby sitter to boot. ft 
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What was generous during the Great Depression appears wholly 
inadequate in the light of today’s inflationary prices, skyrocket- 


ing construction costs, the additional expense of lay teachers 
in parochial schools, etc. 


Sharing Must Be a Part of Every 
Christian Family's Financial Plan 


Condensed from “Christian Family Finance” 
William J. Whalen 


OOKING OVER dozens of sam- 
ple budgets in consumer 
magazines you soon notice 

that most people look on family 
money management as a means of 
saving only to spend as much as 
possible — on themselves. A large 
number of these model budgets re- 
veal no contributions at all for 
church support. Other budgets in- 
dicate an average of about one 
per cent of gross income goes to 
church and charity. 
In contrast, the American 

ple spend more than $9 billion a 
year on liquor alone — several 
times the total contributions to all 


churches. We suspect, however, 
that if these churches and charit- 
able institutions ever got in cold 
cash what the donors indicate on 
their federal income-tax returns, all 
their financial problems would 
vanish. 

No Christian family can plan its 
financial program without setting 
goals for contributions to the par- 
ish, Catholic charities and schools, 
Community Chest or United Fund, 
etc. 

Before World War II, the par- 
ishioner who dropped a dollar a 
week into the collection basket 
was known as a generous support- 


“Christian Family Finance,” by William J. Whalen, 152 pp., 
copyright 1960 and published at $2.95 by The Bruce Publishing 
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er of his church. Today that dol- 
lar has shriveled to about half its 
1940 value; a dollar spent for 
church or school building construc- 
tion would buy only 40 cents’ 
worth today. 

Admittedly, an exact formula for 
church contributions is almost im- 
possible to make. One family has 
two children, investments, an in- 
heritance, and good health while 
another family in the same block 
may have six children to support, 
no income outside of salary and 
commissions, and expensive medi- 
cal bills. 

In general we may say that if 
you are in normal financial cir- 
cumstances and you are giving less 
than three per cent of your total 
income to your church you are not 
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doing your part. Most Catholic 
workingmen should be able to give 
at least $2.50 a week. The aver- 
age per member, not per family, 
contribution reported by the major 
Protestant denominations in 1957 
was $56 a year. 

Many Protestant churches ex- 
pect their members to tithe their 
incomes, that is, donates 10 per 
cent to the church. This has been 
standard practice for the Seventh- 
day Adventists and the Mormons 
for many decades. One result is 
that 250,000 Adventists support 
2,000 overseas and home mission- 
aries which is more than the 10,- 
000,000 Methodists can claim. In 
1958 the average contribution of 
an Adventist was reported at $202 
by the 1959 Yearbook of American 


Americans spend several times more on liquor than on religion. 
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Churches. This would have to be 
multiplied by the number of 
church members in the family to 
find the total family contribu- 
tion. 

Since 1950 10 major Protestant 
denominations have launched 
campaigns to encourage members 
to tithe. This method of church 
support was long the standard pat- 
tern of the Old Testament Jews 
and early Christians. 

Sometimes pastors recommend 
a modified tithe. Since the govern- 
ment and other agencies have as- 
sumed many of the responsibilities 
once carried on by the church, 
these pastors suggest a tithe of net 
rather than gross income. Thus the 
tither sets aside 10 per cent of his 
take-home pay after federal and 
state taxes are deducted. Further- 
more, they are urged to give half 
of their tithe to their parish church 
and the other half to church char- 
ities and educational institutions, 
CARE, the missions, local agen- 
cies, etc. 

Some Catholics already tithe 
and invariably report that they 
never miss the money they give to 
God. As Catholic readers know the 
financial demands on the Catholic 
laity are necessarily high; upkeep 
of church, room, board, and 
nominal salaries for priests; costs 
of yng a grade school and 
possibly a high school; hospitals; 
contemplative orders; missions 
and the like. Catholics also know 
that they are required by the Fifth 
Commandment of the Church to 
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contribute to the support of their 
pastor. 

Bishop Sheen reports that the 
average contribution of American 
Catholics for home and foreign 
missions in 1958 through the Prop- 
agation of the Faith amounted to 
30 cents which is $5.50 less than 
the annual dues of an unemployed 
Communist party member. De- 
nominations belonging to the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of 
Christ report an average individ- 
ual contribution of $1.90 a year 
for Protestant missions. 

Most pastors would be delight- 
ed with parishioners who adopted 
the full or modified tithe. Those 
following the latter program would 
allot about four percent of their 
take-home pay to their parish 
church and the remaining four per- 
cent to church and secular chari- 
ties. Of course, they can also de- 
duct these contributions if they 
itemize their federal income-tax 
returns. 

Even if you cannot see your 
way clear to tithing you should be 
able to give three percent or four 
percent of your income to your 
church. Some suggest one hour's 


‘earnings each week. Certainly the 


business or professional man, the 
union worker or farmer who ex- 
pects his traditional dollar a week 
to support a pastor, assistants, 
church plant, janitor, teaching Sis- 
ters, organist, diocesan assess- 
ments, and what not is being un- 
realistic. What was generous dur- 
ing the Great Depression appears 
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wholly inadequate in the light of 
today’s inflationary prices, sky- 
tocketing construction costs, the 
additional expense of lay teachers 
in parochial schools, etc. 

The range of other agencies to 
which a family can contribute is 
wide. Certainly one such agency 
which all Catholic families should 
support is the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, the pon- 
tifical society that supports all the 
missions in the world. Annual 
family membership is $6. Gradu- 
ates of Catholic colleges and uni- 


versities have a moral obligation 
to their alma mater. They should 
realize that their tuition paid only 
part of their cost of education, 
They owe it to themselves, the 
school, and tomorrow’s students to 
repay some of this debt. 

No one’s financial picture is 
complete in life or in death with- 
out sharing. Someone has re- 
marked that the only things we 
take with us at death are the 
things we have given away. Shar- 
ing must be a part of every Chris- 
tian family’s financial plan. 
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“Just keep dusting the room, fussing with 
the bed and asking him if he wants anything, 
and he'll be back at the office tomorrow” 
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(Reg. U. S. Patent Office) 
By O. A. Battista 


If a husband remembers an anniversary, his wife probably 
deserves the credit. 


By the time the average man finds he is finally getting out of 
the woods, he’s usually bushed. 


One advantage of a three story house is it helps a man to get 
a little exercise now and then. 


Any time you find you can’t reason with the children, you might 
try giving them an armful of love. 


Nothing can take the knocks out of your car like figuring 
out how long it will take you to pay for a new one. 


True hospitality consists in lending your guest both ears. 
Most gossip is either indecent or invented. 


Most neighbors have poor memories after they borrow your 
tools or your books. 


One of the troubles with our teenagers may be that they have 
grown up in a strapless age. 


Onions are remarkable vegetables—they can test twe people’s 
love for each other better than any physchiatrist can. 


One of the troubles with the new cars is they keep you closer 
to the ground, and the finance company closer to you. 


You can always astonish your wife by doing something that 
proves you are smarter than she thinks you are. 
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Looking into the mouth of a gift horse 


HE NEWSREEL shows her ar- 
rival. She smiles graciously 
at the welcoming crowd. 
She is obviously as accomplished a 
politician as her husband. A small 
child steps forward and hands her 
a large bouquet of several dozen 
long stemmed roses which she ac- 
cepts with poised delight. The flash 
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By Marie Wynne Clark 


bulbs pop as she tenderly pats the 
child on curly head and then smil- 
ingly buries her face in the fragrant 
flowers. 

That is the last we see of this 
charming scene. It is not enough! 
For years I’ve been puzzling over 
what happens next. I mean, what 
does she DO with those flowers? 
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The newspaper mentions her meet- 
ing with the mayor, a press confer- 
ence, and a luncheon before she 
gets anywhere near her hotel room. 
Did she carry those roses all that 
time — shifting them from arm to 
arm and peering through the foli- 
age at the welcoming officials? Did 
she hold them in her lap during 
lunch? Or maybe she checked them 
with her coat. After several hours 
did the roses droop so badly that 
she finally and furtively dropped 
them in the nearest Keep Our City 
Clean can? 

These are questions that have 
concerned me ever since I won the 
door prize at the Christmas lunch 
given by a local women’s club. It 
was a large poinsettia — complete 
with pot. I was delighted when my 
number was called. I smiled hap- 
pily as I went forward to claim my 
prize. The flowers were beautiful 
and I was thrilled to have won 
them — at one p.m. At one p.m. I 
was 20 bus miles and an after- 
noon’s Christmas shopping from 
home. By two I was beginning to 
regret my luck. By four, when I 
arrived home an hour before I was 
expected, I had developed a loath- 
ing for poinsettias that has thrived 
through the years as healthily as 
the plant itself. 

I had been glared at by hun- 
dreds of frenzied Christmas shop- 
pers as I struggled to push my way 
—. and my potted poinsettia’s way 
— to the bargain counters in the 
crowded stores. I had heard sever- 
al whispers of “Disgusting!” and 


“. . . too much Christmas cheer,” 
as I lurched drunkenly off and on 
the jammed esculators — due, I as- 
sure you, not to being potted like 
the flowers but rather to being 
simply overburdened! I had been 
given the icy stare and the “Really, 
Madam, we cannot allow you to 
take more than one place at the 
counter,” routine when I paused 
for coffee. (I had also poured most 
of my coffee in my lap while try- 
ing to drink through the tall plant 
I was holding. This in addition to 
nearly poking my eye out on the 
stick supporting the red blooms.) 
The muscles of my arms and 
shoulders were aching. That pot 
alone must have gained 10 pounds 
during the afternoon! The bus 
driver had turned an apoplectic 
shade of purple trying to subdue 
his overwhelming temptation to 
close the bus door on me and my 
plant. And the scathing look I got 
from the woman hanging onto the 
strap next to mine when she ac- 
cidently backed into my prize 
haunts me to this day. 

Of course that time it was just 
chance that got me my problem 
gift. I couldn’t really blame any- 
one. The next time the present had 
been carefully selected just for me 
— with equally disastrous results. 
Carrying a potted plant some 20 
miles on a commuter’s bus is as 
nothing compared to toting a large 
basket of extremely ripe fruit on a 
cross country airplane, in an out of 
the airport, in and out of a taxi, 


through a silent and dignified lob- 
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by and into a hotel room which 
was made fragrant for days with 
the odor of rotting produce! 

Well meaning friends do give 
such troublesome things. I like art 
and antiques. I mean, I really do. 
But the time a dear friend gave 
me a large framed oil painting “be- 
cause I know how much you've al- 
ways admired it,” and another dear 
friend handed me an antique tea 
pot (thin china, naturally) (un- 
wrapped and unprotected, also na- 
turally) because “Aunt Fanny al- 
ways wanted you to have it,” just 
as I stepped onto the train... 
well, as I said to the porter, “I'll 
just hold the pot in my lap if you 
can just put the picture up above 
on the rack, please.” The sympa- 
thetic looks I got that time were 
from two very young, newly uni- 
formed servicemen, obviously 
brothers, obviously wondering just 
what to do with a very large box 
of beautifully decorated cake that 
some thoughtful relative had bur- 
dened them with at departure. 

It’s not just traveling that brings 
out the wrong-gift giving impulses. 
It’s truly a thoughtful and gracious 
gesture to give flowers. Any wo- 
man, at home, is delighted to re- 
ceive cut flowers from the florist. 
It’s a real thrill. She enjoys arrang- 
ing them. She enjoys displaying 
them. She enjoys showing them off 
to anyone who drops by. But — 
and I know I’m not alone with this 
next problem — what does an or- 
dinary housewife do with an orchid 
corsage on Tuesday! It’s beautiful. 
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It comes with a card saying “To 
Mother on her birthday” or some- 
thing similarly touching. She is 
touched. She admires. Then she 
does the only thing possible under 
the circumstances. She puts it in 
the refrigerator “to save it.” Then 
what? Shall she pin it on her house- 
dress? Or cause a sensation at the 
grocery store by wearing it while 
she surreptitiously squeezes the 
avacados? No. She just puts it in 
the refrigerator where it remains 
until it turns brown. 

Open a dozen refrigerators any 
weekday and I'll bet you'll find 
flowers in half of them — especial- 
ly right after Mother’s Day or if 
there is a teenage daughter in the 
house. We females learn about this 
problem very early. We learn to 
carefully protect the corsage at the 
formal dance so it won’t get crush- 
ed. We always bring it home al- 
most as good as new. And then? 
Well, then we put it into the ice 
box to turn brown. In adolescence 
this is excellent training for later 
life. In later life the grown up 
teenager will surely be presented 
with a gorgeous corsage at the 
mid-week meeting of her P.T.A. or 
Mother’s Club for “Being such a 
faithful worker and excellent of- 
ficer.” She knows what to do be- 
cause of her early training. Keep 
it uncrushed and bring it home and 
stash it along side of the butter. 

We can’t dismiss the peculiar 
gift giving without mentioning the 
gift - to - a - sick - friend - in -the - 
hospital type present. Did you ever 
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watch a hospital discharge a 
patient? The only part of the pro- 
cess that takes longer than adding 
up the bill is collecting all of the 
patient’s belongings. The last time 
I checked out I had, in addition to 
the robe, slippers, and toothbrush 
I'd brought with me: 17 current 
magazines (four of which were du- 
plicates), 29 get well cards, seven 
potted plants (no poinsettias), 11 
cards that had come with the 
plants and cut flowers, five vases 
(two with flowers still in good con- 
dition), an even dozen books (most- 
ly of the ‘cheerful’ variety although 
there were two serious, thought- 
provoking ones off the best seller 
list), three boxes of candy with the 
dark chocolate covered chews 
gone, four boxes of bath powder 
(highly scented), six bottles of 
cologne, two new bed jackets, two 
manicure sets, three boxes of sta- 
tionery and one of thank-you notes, 
an address book, two new night- 
gowns, two decks of cards (gift of 
a bridge friend), assorted bottles of 
pills, and, of course, the inevitable 
almost-full bottle of rubbing alco- 
hol. And I'd only been in a week! 
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You should have seen the collection 
a friend of mine had after a full 
month! She had to hire a gardener 
to cultivate a whole new section of 
her yard just to plant the gift 
azaleas in. In this case I’m certainly 
not complaining about being re- 
membered but how wonderful it 
would have been to get these 
things spread out over a convales- 
cent period at home! 

As I said in the beginning, there 
must be a way to gracefully cope 
with gift items when away from 
home. I haven’t found it yet but 
that doesn’t mean there isn’t one. 
Look at the politician’s wife — or 
the picture of the famous movie 
star leaving the hospital — unbur- 
dened with potted plants and 
stacks of books. At least though, 
since the poinsettia and the time 
when we were given a little yellow 
duck “to take home to the chil- 
dren for Easter” and had to take it 
to dinner with us before we arriv- 
ed home, I’m no longer so embar- 
rassed on these occasions. I just 
smile a chagrined and slightly apol- 
ogetic smile and try to fade grace- 
fully into invisibility. 


Our CoveRED candy dish is quite an attraction for all the chil- 
dren that come to the house. One afternoon a neighbor boy, five- 
year-old Freddie, dropped in. He showed the usual interest in the 
contents, but I didn’t offer him a piece. 

When I left the room for a minute he quickly finished the 
last few pieces of candy. As I came back, he passed his hands 
several times over the dish, muttering, “Abra cadabra.” Then, 
snatching the cover off with the flourish of a magician, he shouted, 
“Ah, ha! Empty!” — Dorothy Riordan in The Catholic Digest 
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The Diplomat’s Family 


Our moral reputation and international 
character largely depend upon them 


Condensed from Marriage 
Robert J. Delaney 


(¢ HY DOES the Foreign Service 
permit its officers to have so 
many children? It costs so 

much to move them.” 

This question was raised by an irate, 
expense-conscious Congressman during the 
Congressional hearings on the budget for 
the fiscal year. And the Congressman was 
quickly set straight in his thinking by wor- 
ried Department officials. 

They explained that the post-war For- 
eign Service of the United States has be- 
come largely a family affair. And any at- 
tempt to tamper with the spirit and solidar- 
ity of America’s “good will” families abroad 
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THE DIPLOMAT’S FAMILY 


would be disastrous to the morale 
of our little known but extremely 
important overseas representatives. 
The American people, 175 mil- 
lion strong, maintain a small For- 
eign Service corps of 5,000 offi- 
cers, most of whom are married. 
In a career that lasts at least 30 
years, eight years must be served 
abroad for every four spent on 
duty at the Department of State 
in Washington. This generally 
means a diplomatic family may ex- 
pect to live outside the States for 
20 years of his 30 years duty. 
Here at home, busy Americans, 
involved in their own family con- 
cerns and work-a-day world, rarely 
stop to think about their country- 
men who serve our nation at the 
approximately 300 U.S. diplomat- 
ic posts and consulates scattered 
round the world from Kabul, Af- 
ghanistan, to Kampala, Uganda. 
Who are they? What sort of 
careers do they lead? What man- 
ner of family life is theirs? What 
effect does the constant movement 
and disrupted education away 
from home have on their children? 
The answers to these questions 
are important to you and me, be- 
cause it is upon these families that 
our moral reputation and interna- 
tional character largely depend. 
For, diplomacy is more and more 
a family matter in our age of per- 
son-to-person contact and cultural 
exchange. 
American diplomats and_ their 
families provide the numerous im- 
poverished peoples in Vietnam or 
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Ghana or Paraguay with the only 


view and impression of America 
that they may get in a lifetime. 
With this in mind, is it any won- 
der that a leading American uni- 
versity now teaches future diplo- 
mats and their wives the art of 
“overseasmanship”? 

There is much current commo- 
tion and concern, political and 
quasi-scientific alarm lest we per- 
mit undesirable representatives 
abroad. Yet, American Foreign 
Service families continue living 
their lives, as they have since 
1800, giving good example and 


‘ providing proper upbringing for 


their increasingly numerous off- 
spring. 

There is a fine lesson to be gain- 
ed from this devoted, often self- 
sacrificing group of families. Most 
Foreign Service husbands and 
wives, marrying as they do in their 
early twenties, have their children 
overseas and educate them over- 
seas—frequently a _ difficult and 
heart-rending problem involving 
family and social separations and 
financial hardship. 

“Why bother, why subject your- 
self to this problem?” people ask. 

“Tl answer that,” volunteered 
Donald Duffy, a Bostonian father 
of five and an officer at our Em- 
bassy in Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

“Have you ever heard of a 
Christian family vocation? I did 
once, at a Cana Conference while 
still a student at Boston College. 
The implications bothered me. My 
puroblem became one of how best 
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to link family and profession so 
they would complement each oth- 
er vocationally, and how to direct 
our marriage and our children 
with proper spiritual and natural 
motives. I found my answer in 
the Foreign Service.” 

It's true. In almost no other 

profession do man and wife work 
so closely together. The wife, as 
hostess and representative of 
American women to foreign and 
often hostile critics of our way of 
life, must aid her husband in his 
diplomatic work. This usually 
takes the form of social activities 
in a home setting. 
. Foreigners come to know and 
observe the overseas family. They 
sense its devotion, its love. They 
note the manners and perceptive- 
ness of the children. They spot the 
close family as well as the divided 
family. To the shrewd foreign 
official, a divided family is often 
a weapon to be used against the 
U.S. diplomat, if need be. So, 
the closely-knit diplomatic family 
is a practical must. 

For instance, the example given 
by a U.S. Foreign Service family 
receiving Communion together in 
Rome’s American parish church, 
Santa Susanna, can be tremen- 
dously impressive to skeptical Ital- 
ians. 

Of course, there are disadvan- 
tages. Foreign Service is not all 
London, Paris, or Rio. It can 
just as easily be Nepal, Amman, 
er behind the Iron Curtain. With 
the average family of our diplo- 
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mats today having from three to 
five children, you can readily im- 
agine the problems involved in 
moving them and their household 
around the world every few years. 

How would you react to sudden 
orders taking you, your three sub- 
teens, and your new born baby to 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaya, for two 
years? This is exactly what hap- 
pens to these family diplomats for 
the duration of their careers. 

Facing deprivation, health haz- 
ards, isolation, and hostility is a 
common lot of our diplomats. It 
requires an almost missionary zeal 
and idealism to commit yourself 
and your family to such a course 
of action. You simply must be- 
lieve in what you are doing. 

Now, take the Monahans of 
Providence, R.I., with their six 
children, and another expected 
soon, They are shortly to be re- 
assigned upon completion of a 
Washington tour of duty. The 
entire family is looking forward to 
it with anticipation. As Mildred, 
the very efficient young mother, 
puts it, “Now we can all start to 
contribute again, and not just 
wave Dad off to work in the morn- 
ing. 

“This sense of participation is 
important. And statistically its im- 
portance reflects in the fact that 
Foreign Service families provide 
upwards of 50 percent of the be- 
ginning junior classes of budding 
diplomats. This is a fairly sy 
indication that devotion to duty, 
idealism, and a high educational 
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level contributes to the 
success of global diplomatic wan- 
dering. 

For Catholics, who make up 
roughly 20 percent of the Foreign 
Service Corps, the opportunities 
for apostolic work and good exam- 
ple are limitless. Service to coun- 
try is a basic principle of our For- 
eign Service. But add to it the 
even greater responsibilities and 
satisfactions of service to God and 
you have a truly inspirational 
career motivation. 

It was just such a motivation 
that prompted a former senior of- 
ficer of our vital embassy in 
Teheran close by the Soviet Union 
to start for the first time in that 
Moslem country a monthly family 
Communion breakfast. 

“The first month was easy,” he 
laughingly recalls. “My family 
was the only group there. But 
when I left two years later, 600 
people were turning out each 
month, That gave us a real thrill. 
And, sablennalle added to my 
stature among the Moslems who 
respected my outspoken convic- 
tions.” 

The solidarity of America’s For- 
eign Service families can be seen 
in their complete lack of delin- 
quency, the high intelligence and 
educational level of their children. 
It is not at all uncommon to find 
15-to-17-year-old youths speaking 
three or a foreign languages flu- 
ently and having a fund of geogra- 
phic historical knowledge. Ameri- 
can universities compete with 
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each other in offering scholarships 
to these talented, well-adjusted 
youngsters. 

Perhaps one of the most out- 
standing examples is that of Alex 
Klieforth, at present the young di- 
rector of the American Radio in 
Berlin. Klieforth, the son of a U. 
S. diplomat, was born in Archan- 
gel, Russia, during the Bolshevik 
revolution, and was baptized in 
Siberia. He went to grammar 
school in Estonia, did his high 
school at a Jesuit gymnasium in 
Berlin, and studied at Belgium’s 
Louvain University. In the pro- 
cess he painlessly learned five 
languages. His brother, the fath- 
er of four, is also in the Service, 
stationed today in Iran. 

The role American Catholic 
diplomats play is unsung. In a 
certain a sense they follow the 
injunction, “Go forth and teach ye 
all nations.” This they do as fam- 
ilies and Jaymen. 

From serving Mass publicly in 
the war-torn Holy Lands, to re- 
opening a Third Century cata- 
comb chapel found on their Ro- 
man property; from holding in- 
structions in the Catholic religion 
in Latin America to openly mani- 
festing their faith in Communist 
persecuted Hungary, American 


diplomatic families are carrying 
the torch of God across the world. 

A tough assignment? Yes. And 
often disheartening and frustrat- 
ing. Quite naturally many of these 
families wonder why they con- 
tinue to deny themselves the ease 
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and comfort of modern American 
suburbia. 

The answer is to be found in 
the off-the-cuff remark of one For- 
eign Service wife who recently re- 
turned from Tito’s Yugoslavia. At 
the time of our discussion she and 
her husbend and three children 
were patients at the National 
Naval Medical Center seeking re- 
lief from intestinal parasites. 

“Why do we stay on?” she re- 
peated between doses of medicine. 
“I could say it’s because we make 
the Commies so angry when we 
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go to church and they can’t stop 
us. But that probably sounds corny 
to you. Let me give you a wo- 
man’s answer. I share in the lives 
of my husband and children in 
Foreign Service: we go every- 
where together, we work together, 
we play together, we experience 
life together. That's more than 
many, many other women back 
home can say. And since marriage 
is my vocation, that’s reason 
enough to look forward to our 
next foreign assignment, wherever 
it may be.” 
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“It was just a year ago today that you 


forgot our anniversary was the next day” 
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Ann Landers 


Lays It 
Right on 
the Line 


Condensed from The 
Voice of St. Jude 


Robert Brizzolara 


The nation’s number one mother confessor follows the Catholic 
moral position and is often mistaken for a Catholic 


WISE MAN said, in a subtle 

thrust at a modern-day, much 

suffering Job: “only the living 
have problems.” 

The first to appreciate the re- 
mark would be the scores of clergy- 
men, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
marriage counsellors — and advice 
columnists — to whom thousands of 


the problem-ridden living pour out 


their troubles daily. © 
In recent years the open forum 
of the newspaper column has come 


The Voice of St. Jude (September, '60), The Claretian 
Fathers, 221 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, IIl. 


into its own as a sort of do-it-your- 
self extension of the psychiatric 
couch. Whereas in Grandma’s day 
it was considered bad manners to 
wash your linen in public, today, 
as never before, thousands of men, 
women — and teenagers — are 
using the psychological laundro- 
mats operated by newspaper. col- 
umnists. 

There has emerged a whole new 
breed of journalistic oracles. Sharp 
of tongue and wit, they handle 
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their columns with clinical candor. 
Standouts are Abigail Van Buren 
and her twin sister Ann Landers. 
Together they influence the lives 
of thousands of letter writers each 
week and indirectly influence mil- 
lions more who often buy the news- 
papers only to read the letters and 
answers. 

In the five years since she won 
out over 28 professional writers 
for the job with the Chicago Sun- 
Times, Ann Landers’ column has 
grown from 26 to 384 syndicated 
newspapers with a combined read- 
ership between 30 and 40 million. 
As the nation’s number one mother 
confessor, she has earned the top 
spot by almost fanatical devotion 
to a job that — despite a staff of 
eight efficient secretaries — keeps 
her busy 10 to 12 hours a day. 
Weekly they check out the follies 
and foibles of 1,500 to 2,000 cor- 
respondents. 

One of the boosters that put her 
into orbit around the “advice” 
world is her unique approach, 
which includes a razor’s edged wit 
that admirably leavens the sober 
advice she hands out. Whether it 
is a husband organizing the kids 
to spy on his wife, a mother 
“vamping” her daughter’s husband, 
or a wife whose bald-headed hus- 
band is frequently mistaken for her 
father, Ann Landers lays it right 
on the line. She has what her col- 
leagues at the Sun-Times call “the 
touch,” which includes an inerrant 
ability to spot the phony letters and 
evaluate the real problem bother- 
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ing the writer. This same touch 
skillfully manages to blunt the 
sharp Ann Landers needle. ; 

When a writer declared that her 
boyfriend resented the correspon- 
dent’s chaste defenses and com- 
plained that he was “fed up with 
that broken record,” Ann gave 
this reply: 

“That broken record produces 
darned fine music. Just keep telling 
him to behave himself . . . behave 
himself . . . behave himself.” 

To a woman who bemoaned that 
her boyfriend cracked his knuckles, 
his nose, jaws, and even his toes, 
and that she was unable to crack 
anything in retaliation, the Chicago 
sage suggested: 

“Try cracking a joke and let it 
go at that.” 

Ever-ready and primed is the 
Ann Landers well-honed harpoon 
reserved for wise guys and Casa- 
novas who accuse her of ruining a 
good thing. It is usually thrust at 
someone she tags “Buster.” She 
rendered to lard the ham who 
wrote this letter: 

“I'm a man, 32, good-looking, 
well-traveled, well-read, interesting 
company and a good dresser. I’ve 
spent so much time developing 
cultural interests that I haven't 
much money. I want very much to 
be married. The trouble is when I 
meet a girl with looks she has no 
brains. When I meet a girl with 
brains it’s an even bet that her 
face would stop a seven-day clock. 
In the past five years I’ve met a 
few girls who have both looks and 
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brains but no money. I'm not try- 
ing to be funny. P.S. I can send a 
picture if you want. 

Eligible Bachelor” 

She answered: 

“Dear Eligible: I have the pic- 
ture, Buster. Don’t send one. I sug- 
gest you forget about looks and 
money and settle for a girl with 
brains, if you can get one. There 
should be at least one set in every 
family.” 

Her adherence to traditional 
moral concepts in her replies has 
led to the belief — and criticism — 
that she is a Catholic. In reality she 
is a second generation Russian Jew, 
born Esther Pauline (“Eppie”) 
Friedman, 42 years ago. Neverthe- 
less, a study of her replies supports 
the contention of her critics that 
she frequently does follow the 
Catholic — and Jewish — line. 

The major objection many level 
at advice columnists, Ann Landers 
included, is that they are supposed- 
ly not qualified by background and 
training for the delicate job of hu- 
man counselling. As applied to her 
she will have none of this, although 
she concedes she hasn’t got the 
academic background. 

Nevertheless, she says that she 
receives material and assistance 
whenever necessary from Menning- 
er Clinic and also Mayo Psychiat- 
ric Clinic. Dr. Robert Stolar of 
Washington, D.C., an eminent 
dermatologist, is her chief medical 
consultant. Whenever it appears 
that she is confronted with a seri- 
ous problem calling for professional 
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help she refers it to the proper 
agency. 

We expressed admiration for her 
knowledge of the Catholic moral 
position and inquired if she is ever 
mistaken for a Catholic. 

“Am I? All the time! Somebody’s 
always writing and saying, “Why 
don’t you get your big Roman 
Catholic nose out of other people’s 
lives?” ” 

“How is it,” we asked, “that you 
know the Catholic viewpoint so 
well?” 

“I took instructions in the Cath- 
olic faith when I was working with 
the Anti-Defamation League * in 
Eau Claire. Since I knew I would 
be working with various faiths I 
wanted to know more about each 
one. And by the way, I happen to 
agree with much of Catholic moral 
doctrine and I rely on it particular- 
ly when I know I am dealing with 
a Catholic.” 

“Do you ever consult with Cath- 
olic priests on some of your “Cath- 
olic’ problems?” 

“Heavens, yes! Do you know 
Father Gainor? Father Leo Gainor 
of St. Pius Church? He’s always 
bailing me out of trouble.” 

Later she produced a fan letter 
from the Dominican priest which 
read in part: 

“... more than styles and smiles 
is the soundness of your workable 
philosophy. You don’t beat any 
brass drum for a ‘cause’ or a ‘cult’ 
but, for instance . . . when you 
speak about marriage outside one’s 
religion you walk on firm ground 
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without carrying a torch for Cath- 
olic, Protestant or Jew; you show 
a comprehensive over-all concept 
of this difficult problem — one 
which we, as Catholics, can travel 
along with you.” 

She is obviously proud of this 
letter and her friendship for this 
wise and gentle son of St. Dominic 
who serves as her friendly critic. 

It must be apparent to even the 
casual reader of her column that a 
reserved manner is not one of her 
characteristics. But she did hesi- 
tate when she was asked whether 
she detects any evidence of the 
moral training her Catholic corre- 
spondents presumably received. It 
was obvious she does not. 

On somewhat safer ground she 
volunteered that many Catholic 
teenagers write to her for advice 
because she is a married woman 
with a family. These teens fre- 
quently write, “I go to a Catholic 
school, and I can’t get any help 
from my teachers. They are holy 
old women who don’t know any- 
thing about love or romance be- 
cause they haven’t had any first 
hand experience.” 

She is quick to absolve school 
and church from responsibility in 
what she feels — with many 
another expert — is a general. de- 
cline in public morals and moral 
values. 

“The churches can’t do the job 
alone. It’s up to the parents,” she 
says earnestly. “It’s time they woke 
up. 

Ann Landers has learned the 
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fundamental psychology of inter- 
pretation, i.e., that many of her 
correspondents know what is ex- 
pected of them but want to be told. 
Some resent it as did the young 
girl who wrote her: “If you agree 
with my mother again I won't 
write you any more.” Even so, 
Eppie will plunge in where the let- 
ter writer fears to tread. She has 
learned, too, how to be passionate- 
ly and compassionately interested 
in the plights of her readers with- 
out becoming personally involved. 

“The minute I do that,” she says, 
“I will be of no use to them.” 

Many of the maximum 2,000 let- 
ters she receives each week are re- 
quests for the Ann _ Landers 
pamphlets available from 10 to 20 
cents. Typical titles are: Teenage 
Smoking, How to Live With Your 
Parents, What to Expect from 
Marriage, How to Be Date Bait. 
As expected, the pamphlets are an 
extension of her trenchant style 
with the wit and humor artfully 
placed like canapes throughout the. 
sober advice. In her booklet, What 
to Expect from Marriage, she 
writes: 

“I firmly believe that one of the 
reasons for the mounting number 
of divorces is that a great many 
people who marry have no idea: 
what to expect. American boys 


and girls. are brought up with 


fantasies of romance and _ perfec- 
tion. They envision wedded bliss 
as they see it portrayed in the. 
movies, in the love magazines and. 
in the silver advertisements. . . . 
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Too many youngsters go into mar- 
riage thinking that life is a bowl 
of cherries — then they choke on 
the pits.” 

Her booklet, How to Be Date 
Bait, reflects the religions’ united 
opposition to mixed marriages. In 
it she paraphrases Father Peyton’s 
famous slogan: “Remember,” she 
writes, “the family that can pray 
together has a much better chance 
to stay together.” 

In her advice to teenagers on the 
dangers of pre-marital sex she 
wrote a beautifully analogous pas- 
sage that might well have come 
from a Paulist pamphlet rack: 

“To express affection is natural. 
It is part of God’s plan. These feel- 
ings are not nasty or evil. They 
are beautiful and essential to a 
full, good life. But these feelings 
are delicate and should be handled 
with care. You wouldn’t take your 
fountain pen and pry open a can 
of beans with it, would you? Why 
then take tender emotions and 
use them as a toy for purely physi- 
cal. enjoyment? Your emotional 
machinery, like a fine pen, will be- 
come twisted and of little value 
if abused.” 

With adults who write her on 
this point she is less delicate: 

“It (pre-marital sex) is wrong be- 
cause it violates the moral code. 
The primary purpose of complete 
physical love is to bring children 
into the world.” 

This is not to say that the lady 
keeps a copy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas at her typewriter as stand- 
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ard equipment or that she does not 
occasionally cross swords with the 
Catholic clergy. On one occasion 
she received not a few knuckle 
raps from priests and nuns who 
objected to advice she gave to the 
mother of a bright 17-year-old boy. 
The youth, his mother informed 
her, was widely read but currently 
seemed to be reading doubtful 
texts he obtained at the library. 
The Ann Landers column suggest- 
ed he be permitted to read what- 
ever he wished. Then came the 
brickbats. In her defense Father 
Gainor pointed out that she intend- 
ed to make an exception in this 
case only for an above average and 
mature young man. However, in 
answering the letter in her column, 
she gave the impression, unwitting- 
ly, that she approved unrestricted 
reading by teenagers. 

Eppie’s personal life is devoted 
to her husband, Jules Lederer, a 
business executive, and her 20- 
year-old daughter, Margo. Margo 
attends Brandeis University where, 
according to her mother, she is 
majoring in Anthropology — “and 
boys.” The Lederers have little so- 
cial life. Miss Landers does most of 
her work in their fashionable Lake 
Shore Drive apartment in Chicago. 
When she is not on a lecture tour 
she is hard at it to keep six weeks 
ahead in her columns. She sets an 
alarm clock to signal bedtime on 
these homework occasions. Other- 
wise, as has happened, she is like- 
ly to work through most of the 
night. 
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Her day begins with breakfast 
with her husband whom she de- 
scribes with feeling as “a doll, doll, 
doll!” She personally reads all let- 
ters except booklet requests and 
makes certain that each receives a 
personal reply. She dictates 
answers to many and outlines sug- 
gested replies to her secretaries. 

Lunch for Miss Landers usually 
consists of soft-boiled eggs, toast, 
coffee, and “about half a box of 
candy.” Eppie, incidentally, neither 
drinks nor smokes. Willy, her maid, 
she ‘considers her “very dearest 


friend.” With an assist from Willy 
she finishes dinner preparations, 
particularly the creative aspects in- 
volving sauces and _ seasonings. 
Cookbooks are on her personal In- 
dex. 

But what about Ann Landers’ 
personal problems? Who advises 
her? 

“Why, my daughter, Margo, of 
course,” she laughs. “She’s terrific!” 

To the boys at Brandeis Univer- 
sity we can only say that if she is 
anything like her brainy mother, 
look out, Busters! 
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“Give me an idea of what we'll argue 
about after dinner tonight. I'd like to put 


my research department on it” 
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Defense in Basketball Is 
Not a Lost Art 


incidental that two of the best 
coaches in college basketball 
think enough of defense to stress 
it in their practice sessions. 
Surprised? I know I was after 
talking with them, as basketball 
defense seems to be a lost art 
with all the emphasis on more and 
faster scoring. 


[: MoRE than just a little co- 


By Dave Warner 


At least two of the best coaches 
in college basketball devote more 
time to it than they do to offense 


But after listening to Freddy 
Taylor, Ohio State’s personable, 
hard-working cagemaster, and Ed- 
die Donovan, keeper of St. Bona- 
venture’s basketball talent, you be- 
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come convinced that good defense 
not only wins games and titles but 
serves a more lasting need. If the 
player later decides to go into 
coaching, he has a better under- 
standing of the game he played. 

Taylor, once a Buckeye basket- 
baller himself, started last season 
by hoping he would win the Big 
ten title, won it and the NCAA 
tournament title as well. With such 
aces as Jerry Lucas, Mel Nowell, 
Johnny Havlicek and Larry Sieg- 
fried still in his hand, the Bucks 
will be hard to budge again this 
season. 

Freddy spends 60 percent of his 
coaching time on defense. He be- 
lieves that only the ball can score 
and that defense is only as good 
as the poorest player in that ca- 
tegory. He stresses conditioning to 
sharpen defense and often has a 
drill to place emphasis on the posi- 
tion of the feet and body by hav- 
ing the players stand with arms 
behind their backs. 

“A good player with the ball 
can fake a defender to pieces if 
he has only to put up with the de- 
fender’s hands and arms. If, how- 
ever, a defender knows what to do 
with his feet position and oper- 
ates from positions where he can 
shift his body, he can torment the 
ball-handler much more effective- 
ly,” Taylor explains. 

As testimony of Taylor’s teach- 
ing ability, it is significant that 
All-American Lucas knew little 
about defense in high school. 
When he came to Ohio State, 
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after turning down offers from 
more than 100 other colleges, it 
was necessary to work him over- 
time on defense. Because the Ohio 
State superstar had been pretty 
much of an under-the-basket dun- 
ker because of his height in high 
school, defense seemed unneces- 
sary. 

This meant that Taylor had to 
start from scratch with him. Lu- 
cas not only learned fast but was 
probably the best defensive big 
man in college basketball by the 
end of last season. Proof of this 
improvement was furnished in the 
NCAA Tournament when he held 
three top scorers, including Cali- 
fornia’s celebrated Darrall Imhoff, 
to an average of eight points. 

By learning defense, Lucas has 
become the complete basketball 
player, probably the most valuable 
in the college game. 

Says the Bonnies’ Donovan: “De- 
fense is 90 percent desire, 10 per- 
cent ability, but it is the only 
stable thing in basketball. 

“It’s the same all over. I figure 
over the past years that good de- 
fense has been built into a tradi- 
tion at St. Bonaventure, both on’ 
an individual and team basis.” 

Eddie stresses defense as soon as 
practice begins in the fall, devot- 
ing full time to it for the first 
half of the pre-season practice 
drills, then tapering off to a half- 
and-half schedule in the daily ses- 
sions. Incoming freshmen players 
at St. Bonaventure soon learn how 
tough it is to play against a tight 
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defense and begin to think there’s 
more to the game than throwing 
the ball “up there.” 

The Donovan defense theory is 
that emphasis on that phase helps 
players to develop quick hands 
and unselfishness in team play. 

“I teach that getting the ball 
is all-important, and the best way 
to accomplish this is to pressure 
the offense. Limit it to one shot 
or no shot if possible. Hurry the 
opposition’s shots and attempt to 
work steals before the offense gets 
set. Control the ball but not neces- 
sarily by freezing it. Team de- 
fense helps each player stay alert, 
and a good defensive effort cuts 
down on ‘cheap’ baskets.” 

A stickler all the way, Donovan 
regularly meets with his players 
for 10 minutes after a game and 
replays the game entirely, with 
mistakes on defense and offense 
noted. Both he and the players 
learn a lot from these sessions. Be- 
cause he feels he’s screened out of 
many plays when sitting on a 
bench, Donovan has installed tele- 
phones at a high vantage point 
to keep in touch with an assistant. 

A look at his record shows that 
defense must be paying off. In 
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six years his teams have won 115, 
lost 53. 

Long before Taylor and Dono- 
van, both in their *30s, thought 
about becoming coaches or possi- 
bly even basketball players, the 
famed professional Original Celtics 
used solid defense as one of their 
staples for success. 

Barnstorming everywhere, the 
Celts introduced e “switch” 
play into basketball. This is now 
standard equipment even with 
scholastic teams. 

Before the advent of the 
“switch,” a player, asked how he 
had fared in the game, might re- 
ply: “I got three points and my 
man only got one.” It was strictly 
individual, with each player being 
responsible for the player who 
lined up opposite him. 

But the Celts played the game 
as a team, not as_ individuals. 
When the other side had the ball, 
the Celtic player always guarded 
the man nearest, whether he was 
his personal opponent or not. 

The Celt’s motto was: “We 
know what you can do with the 
ball. It’s how good you are with- 
out the ball that makes you a bas- 
ketball player.” 
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A SIX-YEAR-OLD who had never seen one of the Capuchin 
Fathers, with their medieval habits, beards and sandals, came home 
from Sts. Peter and Paul church school with big news for her 


mother. 


She exclaimed: “A beatnik priest visited our class today.” 


—Catholic Quote 
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We went before the altar of God 
10 years ago because of our mu- 
tual love, because of our con- 
viction that each could help the 
other in finding happiness in 
this life and in the next. We 
received the Sacrament of 
Christian marriage, not a sac- 
rament of interracial marriage 
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Condensed from Information 


N A SMALL lunchroom in 
Washington, D. C., not long 
ago, I listened to a long and loud 
conversation carried on by three 
young men sitting nearby. For me 
it was an agonizing experience, but 
I did not leave or complain. It was 
a rare opportunity to hear strangers 
frankly express their ideas on a sub- 
ject about which they had deep 
feelings. 

Their subject was “racial mong- 
relization,” and they treated it with 
varying degrees of bitterness. The 
part of the conversation that stands 
out in my mind went something 
like this: 

“Things are getting bad even 
here. Why, just the other day I 
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saw a colored girl and a white man 
walking together down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue in broad daylight. 
Can you picture that?” 

“You should go to New York 
City. You know, you can walk 
around Manhattan almost any time 
of day or night and you'll see them 
— a nigger and white couple walk- 
ing arm in arm like it was perfectly 
all right, and people not even turn- 
ing their heads to look.” 

The three fellows went on like 
this, and added gloomy predictions 
on the deterioration of the white 
“racial stock.” Then one fellow, 
who had been silent for a while, 
hesitatingly raised this point: 
“’Course, during the war, I was 
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down in the Caribbean—no white 
girls around the base—and so a 
couple times I kinda took up with 
one of the local girls.” 

He seemed to want reassurance, 
and he got it. “That's different, 
that’s different. You had your fun 
with her, sure, but you didn’t pa- 
rade her down Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue and you didn’t take her home 
and introduce her to your mother, 
did you?” 

“No.” 

“Well, that’s the point.” 

As I opened my wallet to pay 
my bill, I saw a picture of my wife, 
a Negro. If I had been brave or 
crusading (call it what you will), I 
would have displayed it to the trio. 

This episode has come back to 
me several times in recent months. 
Obviously, one reason is personal. 
Though they did not know it, the 
three fellows were talking about 
my wife and me, and this hurt. In 
defying any custom, you can fortify 
yourself by saying that you don’t 
care what people think, but the 
truth is you can fortify yourself 
only partially, because you can’t 
entirely keep from caring. 

Yet this isn’t the only reason why 
I remember the Washington con- 
versation so clearly. For me, the 
conversation crystallized some 
thinking I had been doing on the 
question of interracial marriage 
and the bigger issues of racial jus- 
tice. 

- Among the subtle dangers faced 
by an interracial couple is that the 
racial question can become an ob- 


session with them. Their whole life 
can start to revolve around concern 
that being a Negro, or being mar- 
ried to one, means carrying a spe- 
cial problem in the United States. 
Without saying so exactly, my wife 
and I were determined that we 
wouldn’t fall into that kind of 
psychological pit. 

Good-willed people would seem 
to say to us: “Isn’t it wonderful? 
You are symbols of interracial jus- 
tice.” Our attitude, in response, 
spelled out one word: nonsense. 

After all, we didn’t marry to be 
crusaders. We went before the al- 
tar of God 10 years ago because of 
our mutual love, because of our 
conviction that each could help 
the other in finding happiness in 
this life and in the next. We re- 
ceived the Sacrament of Christian 
marriage, not a sacrament of inter- 
racial marriage. 

By now, however, we may have 
sufficently protected ourselves from 
the danger of making race an ob- 
session. So we've relaxed and at 
times have looked back at various 
experiences and tried to under- 
stand them better. 

A lady who is a friend of my 
grandmother’s, upon hearing of my 
marriage, said she'd rather have 
her son marry a white prostitute 
than a Negro saint. When she ac- 
tually met my wife, the lady was 
very friendly, and she might even 
have lifted the aspirations she had 
for her son. But why did she have 
the initial adverse reaction? 

A few years ago we accepted an 
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invitation to stay for several days 
with friends in an all-white neigh- 
borhood in another city. We had a 
very good time. Even the neigh- 
borhood children liked my wife; 
she pulled some of them on a 
sleigh up and down the street. 

Later we found out indirectly 
that our friends, while personally 
enjoying our visit, had felt ve 
embarrassed that my wife had id 
ed the sleigh and shown herself to 
the neighbors. Why would these 
people, themselves not prejudiced, 
be so sensitive about this short 
episode? 

These experiences, and others 
like them, led me to believe that 
using the explanation “racial preju- 
dice” doesn’t say very much about 
the American race problem. Even 
people who are themselves not 
prejudiced will often act as though 
they are. Why? 

The explanation, of course, is 
that in the United States there is a 
serious social stigma attached to 
being a Negro. The stigma has les- 
soned in recent years, but even to- 
day being a Negro is regarded as 
being somewhat like a crimin- 
al, or a leper, or a mental patient. 
You yourself may not share that at- 
titude, but other people hold it, 
and therefore you adjust yourself 
to their attitude, or else they will 
scorn you or at least raise their 
eyebrows. 

The stigma can rub off on whites 
when they treat Negroes as equals. 
Interracial marriage is so widely 
opposed precisely because it sym- 
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bolizes a recognition of equality. 

In 22 states my marriage is for- 
bidden under the harsh-sounding 
term of “miscegenation,” but only 
four of these states prohibit inter- 
racial fornication. It is all right if 
I take a Negro woman as my con- 
cubine; I become a scandal legally 
and socially only if I take her as 
my wife. It is all right if I visit her 
secretly at night; I become a scan- 
dal only if I try to introduce her 
to my mother. 

Both my wife’s parents and mine 
objected to our marriage, but for 
different reasons. My wife’s par- 
ents thought that as a white man I 
would not understand the racial 
problem and that therefore I would 
soon abandon their daughter. My 
parents did not want the racial 
stigma to rub off on their family. 

To this day, my parents have 
never met my wife. They have had 
only fleeting contacts with me, 
their son, in the past 10 years. 

My wife’s parents, however, 
have warmly welcomed me ever 
since their original coolness. To 
them I am a son-in-law, not a 
stigma. 

Unfortunately, and much to the 
regret of my in-laws, we have no 
children. This is a relief to some of 
my relatives, because one of their 
objections was “What will it do to 
your children?” This concern is it- 
self very revealing. 

If we did have children, they 
would not (at least in our city) be 
considered a special kind of crea- 
ture. They would not have a 
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unique kind of problem. Rather 
their problem would be that of 
other Negro children. 

I know at least a dozen inter- 
racial couples with children. The 
children are all what you would 
call “normal.” Some get into fights 
at school; some don’t. Some do well 
in their grades; some don’t. Oc- 
casionally, one of them will be the 
object of a racial taunt, but prob- 
ably no more than any other Negro 
child. In short, the prejudice they 
face is seldom any greater than that 
faced by the children of Negro 
couples. Often it is somewhat less, 
because the light-skinned Negro 
today, even as in the days of slav- 
ery, encounters less hostility. 

A friend of mine, a Negro mar- 
ried to a white girl, was offered a 
job as a high school teacher in an 
all-white city, and his main con- 
cern was whether he and his wife 
would be accepted in the com- 
munity. They were, and once that 
was clear, it was also clear that 
their children would be. They don’t 
even have a problem getting baby- 
sitters. 

The fear of “What will it do to 
your children?” is highly exaggerat- 
ed, because the children of inter- 
racial marriages do not become a 
caste apart from either race. They 
are Negroes, with all the social 
liabilities that this man-made classi- 
fication often involves. 

_ My wife and I can’t buy a house 
in most suburbs, but we can in 
some, if we have the money. We 
have been refused service occasion- 
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ally at restaurants, but generally 
we can eat out without difficulty. 

The difficulties we face are 
similar to those encountered by any 
Negro couple. There are variations 
for better and for worse. One 
Negro real estate man, for example, 
told me flatly that he doesn’t rent 
to interracial couples. On the other 
hand, both whites and Negroes 
have gone out of their way to help 
us find apartments. 

It is always hazardous to make 
predictions, especially in the ab- 
sence of reliable statistics on 
trends, but I think it is safe to say 
that the number of interracial mar- 
riages will gradually increase in the 
United States. Of course, people 
will always tend to marry their 
“own kind,” but what has happen- 
ed in America is that the differ- 
ence between people can no longer 
be sharply defined by racial origin. 

My wife, born and raised in the 
North, educated in one of the best 
universities in the nation, has very 
little in common with the poorly 
educated Negro man just up from 
a farm in Yazoo County, Mississip- 
pi. He is not her kind, and all the 
efforts to glorify racial biology will 
not make him her kind. 

Unconsciously, many whites re- 
gard Negroes as Africans, as some- 
thing very different from whites. 
Remember, though, that slavery 
uprooted the African to the point 
of destroying almost all his an- 
cestral culture. (The Chinese and 
other Oriental families, in contrast, 
were permitted to maintain their 
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own way of life, their own langu- 
age, their own culture, when they 
came to the United States.) 

The Negro adopted the language 
of white men and even their fam- 
ily names, and he took on the only 
way of life he could — the South- 
ern agricultural way of life. Now 
he is becoming even more typical- 
ly American as he adopts the urban 
way of life. 

There is still a big social and 
economic gap, on the average, be- 
tween the white man and the 
Negro, but people do not meet as 
averages. In the concrete, a man 
and woman of different races may 
find that they have a great deal in 
common. I met my wife in a col- 
lege Spanish class. It was not a 
meeting of foreigners or of people 
separated by vast differences. 

As the social stigma that is at- 
tached to a dark skin color de- 
creases, and as more Negroes and 
whites meet each other as equals, 
the opportunity for intermarriage 
will increase. You can, of course, 
prevent this entirely if you want 
to pay the penalties. 

I had the fortune of getting a 
good Catholic education, one 
which stressed the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body, the doctrine of the 
basic equality of human beings. I 
would have had a different reac- 
tion upon meeting my wife had I 
been taught that Negroes were not 
made in God’s image and likeness. 
Also, a few years before meeting 
her, my college did not enroll 
Negroes. If this barrier had remain- 
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ed, I probably would never have 
met her. 

You can stamp out intermarriage 
by teaching a lie, by distorting the 
Gospel of love that Christ gave us. 
You can impose rigid restrictions, 
through governmental and private 
coercion, to keep the races entirely 
separate and unequal. But you can- 
not have it two ways. 

Either you have a free society, 
in which persons make certain 
choices (including marriage) with- 
out compulsion, or you have a near- 
totalitarian one as in the Union of 
South Africa or a half-free one as 
in Mississippi, in which the govern- 
ment imposes rigid limitations on 
human choices. 

So I do not belong to the school 
of thought that says the intermar- 
riage issue will go away if we just 
don’t talk about it. With this made 
clear, however, the fact remains 
that, with very few exceptions, 
white parents can feel safe that 
their children won't enter an inter- 
racial marriage. After all, neither 
Negroes nor whites are exactly 
clamoring to marry each other, and 
both races still feel social pressures 
very keenly. 

Since my marriage, six or seven 
persons have approached me with 
a request for advice on whether 
they should marry a Negro with 
whom they were very much in 
love. In each case, I have refused 
to give any advice, at the peril of 
seeming very uncharitable. 

What I did say amounted to 
this: “You'll have to resolve this 
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one yourself, You know the prob- 
lem. You know better than I what 
your own fortitude is. You know 
the character of the person you're 
dating. You know whether you can 
get along without the friends you 
might lose.” In most cases, these 
words had a dampening effect. 
Why didn’t they stop me? 

In a real sense, I didn’t marry 
a Negro. Unless you're a neurotic, 
you don’t marry a race or a na- 
tionality; you marry a person. I 
married Mary Jackson, a_ keen- 
witted girl with an infectious smile 
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and an open-hearted generosity 
that I had seldom seen before. 

Many people think we did a 
serious wrong, and they can get 
very vehement about it. I have of- 
ten wondered why they take our 
marriage so personally, as though 
it were some kind of affront to 
themselves. 

I don’t really know. But I su- 
spect they are afraid — afraid it is 
their racial prejudice and not our 
attitude that is wrong. And they 
are afraid they will know it on 
Judgment Day. 
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“I can go without lunch for a week 
and you can forget that new dress -- so let's 
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For 
Teenagers 


Only 


broke up with 

a boy because 
I am 16 and he is 
18, and I liked him 
too much. I am not 
allowed to go 
steady and have 
never been allowed to call a boy 
on the phone. I didn’t tell him 
why I left him: just treated him 
differently. Now I can’t think of 
anything but him, and I even 
pray and light candles hoping 
he’ll come back. Is it wrong for 
me to think like this? 

‘Wrong? Only if it’s wrong to be 
human. 

Certainly you should have brok- 
en the close relationship, but the 
way you went about it only intensi- 
fied the problem. 

First of all, you should have ex- 
plained your feeling that you were 
seeing entirely too much of each 
other for your own good. I’m sure 
he would have understood and 
kept dates down to a minimum. 
Maybe he was worried, too, and 
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By Sister M. Dominic, R.G.S. 


perhaps that accounts for his tak- 
ing another girl to the next dance. 

Let me indicate how you could 
have handled your problem with 
a more satisfying result. This exam- 
ple is copied from Adolescent Con- 
flicts, published by the society of 
St. Paul, 278 Warren Street, Brook- 
line 46, Mass. 

“Since coming to college I’ve 
been dating a boy who is a daily 
communicant. I admire and like 
him very much. He informed me 
recently that after dates with me 
he didn’t feel free to go to Holy 
Communion without first going to 
confession. His conscience was dis-* 
turbed. He notified me that he was 
going to end our friendship if he 
couldn’t leave me with a good con- 
science. 
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“It jolted me as never before... 
more than any sermon. I'm going 
to avoid any familiarity and thus 
will steer clear of the danger zone. 
I can see now it’s the only wise 
thing to do. And I’m going to Holy 
Communion to get help to keep my 
resolution . . . and with God’s help 

You may question my purpose in 
telling you this when the whole 
thing has already blown up. This 
advice is given for future reference 
and for use with your next boy 
friend. You'll pile up many another 
date before your teen years are 
over. But, of course, at the moment 
you feel certain that he alone was 
meant for you. 

Now back to the subject at hand. 
You said you would like to phone 
him. I can’t see how phoning would 
help. I say this for many reasons. 
First of all, boys like to take 
the initiative; they want to be 
thought of as “he-men,” “girl-con- 
querors,” “Sir Galahads.” When 
she phones, the girl takes the initia- 
tive, thus deflating the male ego 


Sister M. Dominic is a member of 
the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Clinical Division, and of the 
Rocky Mountain Psychological Asso- 
ciation. She has been principal of 
Good Shepherd schools in Seattle, 
Wash.; St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, 
Neb.; Denver, Colo.; and Helena, 
Mont., thus gaining wide experience 
with youth in locations throughout 


the country. Teenagers are invited to 
send questions to Sister Dominic in 
care of The Family Digest, Hunting- 
ton, Ind. 


and scaring Romeo away. Another 
important angle to consider is this: 
if you call a boy to let him know 
you like him, you may also convey 
the impression that since you've 
been forward enough to call him, 
he may find you “forward” on a 
date. Do you want him to think 
that? 

One more point. The psychologi- 
cal make-up of a boy differs from 
that of a girl. Girls feel heart- 
broken after quitting with a boy 
and may suffer misery for months 
afterwards. A girl simply cannot 
put out of her mind, suddenly, a 
person once near and dear to her. 
But a boy, you may be surprised 
to learn, can do it quite easily. 

Really, girls don’t let themselves 
forget. So you go to Mass for him 
every morning, light candles, and 
keep him in your prayers. Prob- 
ably, too, you don’t want to leave 
the house, talk to anybody, or take 
part in activities. 

Try drowning your sorrows in 
fun with a group of girls. Get into 
school projects and enjoy life. Take 
part in clubs and community do- 
ings. Boys are nice, sure; but life 
holds a lot more than the opposite 
sex. 


Do you have any books or 
can you give me any help about 
getting along with the other 
sex? It seems I can get along 
with girls I'm not interested in 
(they usually like me), and IT 
can’t get along with girls I’m 
attracted to (they like me at 
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the outset, but become disinter- 
ested in a short time). 

I think my trouble lies in the 
fact that I can attract a girl in 
the beginning, but after seeing 
her for the third time I am out 
of “ad-libs” and topics to dis- 
cuss, 

I discussed your problem with 
a group of senior girls. This answer 
summarizes their Helpful Hints — 
more useful to you, I think, than 
a book. Books are for everyone; 
problems are specific. 

When on a date, don’t monopo- 
lize the conversation. Girls like to 
talk, too. Favorite topic: them- 
selves. 

How to get started? Toss out a 
few leads like, “What do girls look 
for in a boy?” Not only will she 
talk; she'll clue you in. Give her 
both ears, and grunt once in a 
while for encouragement. 

You’ve almost got a compulsion 
to talk; maybe an obsession. You're 
probably blowing the girls away 
with your vocal chords. Girls en- 
joy doing as well as talking. Ideas: 
hiking, swimming, bowling, horse- 
back riding, picnic, boating, cook- 
ing-for-two, fishing — and all of 
these fall within a teenager’s lim- 
ited budget. 

Maybe you think you've got to 
sound real hep to the girl from the 
beginning. First time round, she’s 
interested. Repeat performances 
bore her to death — or maybe they 
get risque. Then the nice girls 
scare away, and you're too dull for 


the others (they know you didn’t 
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mean a thing anyway; just trying 
to impress). 

Could be you're posing as the 
intellectual type. Don’t try to 
drown a girl with your knowledge; 
youll sink her. Stay in the middle; 
be average, ordinary, every-day. 
Give a girl a chance to act herself 
and she'll come back for more. 
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What should a girl do who 
thinks at times she would like 
to join a religious order (yet at 
times doubts her vocation). 
Should she enter the Order and 
decide after a few months, or 
should she wait until she feels 
quite certain? 

First on the list: find a regular 
confessor and talk to him. 

Seldom do we humans attain 
positive certainty on anything. If 
the girl were to wait until the day 
she could swear that a religious 
vocation was meant for her, she’d 
probably still be waiting the day 
she died. Here are a few qualifi- 
cations she might check. 

Is she: 

1. Well-balanced — knowing in 
her bones what God meant when 
He summed up all His laws in 
TWO great ones: loving God and 
neighbor? 

2. Wholesome — short of perfec- 
tion, but striving for it? 

3. Considerate — of everyone, 
no matter how lowly? 

4. Courageous — a crusader in 
any good cause, willing to do what 
is right, even when it is unfashion- 


able? 
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5. Handy to have around — 
whether needed for “a stitch in 
time,” an omelet, or any other es- 
sential household task? 

6. High-spirited — likely to take 
two stairs at a time when no one 
is looking? 

7. Money-wise — knowing full 
well how few material things are 
really necessary to happiness? 

8. Blessed with good health? 

If she fills this bill, I would 
suspect that she might make an ex- 
cellent nun. In that case, she 
shouldn’t sit around waiting for 
God to come and lead her away by 
the hand. She could ask Him if He 
thinks He can use her, and listen 
for the answer in her heart. And 
then get going. 


When you are invited to a 
friend’s house on Friday and 
they serve some sort of meat — 
should you pass it up, or eat it, 
or should you do otherwise? I 
am afraid I will hurt their feel- 
ings, but I don’t want to do any- 
thing against my religion. 

I am curious as to what “do 
otherwise” might include? If you 
are neither going to eat the meat, 
nor pass it up, do you propose to 
bring your pet poodle along? 

If you don’t want to do any- 
thing against your religion, don’t 
eat meat on Friday. At the time 
you are invited, explain this situ- 


ation to your hastess. She will re- 
spect you for sticking to principles, 
and she will know you are the kind 
of person who goes by the rule- 
book in other situations, too. 

Practically everybody knows 
Catholics don’t eat meat on Friday. 
By accepting meat, you introduce 
yourself as a weak character who 
adapts living to circumstances. 
People think less of you — not to 
mention the fact that later on you 
will have to live with your own 
feelings of shame, guilt, self-re- 
crimination. If you start compro- 
mising this early in life, just think 
of the psychological conflicts you're 
going to have piled up for yourself 
by the time you have become an 
adult. 


Please answer my question in 
next month’s magazine so I 
don’t have to wait too long. I’m 
afraid I’ll do something desper- 
ate. 

Your letter was post-marked 
August 25. By the time it reached 
me — two weeks later — the De- 
cember 1960 column had been 
mailed. I’m sorry but I cannot 
answer questions as fast as they 
arrive. 

Don’t go desperate, teens. You 
can ruin a life in the early, im- 
pulsive years — and it might take 
until half-past adulthood to get the 
pieces back together again. 


It has been said that the reason God created woman last was 
that He did not want any advice given to Him while He was 


creating man.—Notebook of a Printer 


Nores 


F= THE past three years our 
summers have been garnished 


nicely with three-day weekends. 
Memorial Day, Independence’ Day 
and Labor Day all have fallen 
neatly into Friday to Monday 
periods that stretch an ordinary 
weekend into a vest pocket vaca- 
tion. 

Now it’s all over. There won't 
be another summer with three 
long weekends until 1964. Next 
year both Memorial Day and In- 
dependence Day will fall on Tues- 
days, in 1962 on Wednesdays, in 
63 on Thursdays. Only Labor 
Day, firmly anchored to Monday, 
stays put, making it the only one 
of our 10 principal legal holidays 
that always assures us a three-day 
weekend. 

Which prompted the editors of 
American Weekly to start a move- 
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ment with these battle words: “If 
holidays were made for calendar 
scholars, fine. If holidays were 
made for people, there should be 
some changes made.” 

The idea is to move holidays, 
with the exception of Christmas 
and New Year's Day, so that the 
would be adjacent to a wetuel 
The dates would shift each year, 
but each holiday would fall on a 
Monday or Friday, permitting 
more “quickie” vacations for you 
and your family. 

Historians point out that many 
of the dates we have come to ac- 
cept are inaccurate anyway. For 
instance, Independence Day actu- 
ally occurred on July 2; George 
Washington was born on Feb. 11, 
not the 22nd; and the first 
Thanksgiving was proclaimed on 
July 30. 
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HALF THE states have names of 
Indian derivation, although there 
is some disagreement as to origin 
and exact meanings of some. One 
source describes Dakota as Sioux 
terminology for “allies,” and Min- 
nesota) as the Sioux word for 
“sky-tinted waters.” Here are 
some of the others: 

Alabama, named for a tribe of 
the Creek confederacy, “I clear 
the thicket”; Arizona (Pima) “litile 
spring”; Arkansas (Quapaw) 
“down stream ple”; Connecti- 
cut (Mohican) “long river place”; 
Idaho (Shoshone) “sunrise”; _ Illi- 
nois (Algonquin) “warriors.” 

Iowa (Sioux) “one who puts to 
sleep”; Kansas (Sioux) “south wind 
people”; Kentucky (Wyandot) 
““Jand of tomorrow”; Massachusetts 
from a tribe of that name, “place 
of the great hill”; Michigan (Chip- 
pewa) “great lake”; Mississippi 
(Chippewa) “big water”; Nebras- 
ka (Omaha) “flat,” applied to 
‘Platte River; New Mexico (Aztec) 
for the god Mexitli. 

Ohio (Iroquois) “big” (used to 
describe Ohio River); Oklahoma 
‘(Choctaw) “people red”; Oregon 
(Algonquin) “beautiful water”; 
Tennessee (Cherokee) village 
‘name (meaning not known); Tex- 
as (Caddo) “allies”; Utah (Ute) 
“people of the mountains”; Wis- 
consin (Chippewa) “gathering of 
the waters”; Wyoming (Algon- 
quin) “upon the great plain.” 


THe RAILROADS have entered 


the space age. They won't be 


sending cabooses into orbit, but 
from now on the railroads’ con- 
tribution to the missile strength of 
the nation will be a big one, ac- 
cording to the Army-Navy-Air 
Force Register 

The North American woman 
surpasses the male in qualities 
which make an international tour- 
ist, an airline spokesman reported. 

“Visit U.S.A.—1960,” the first 
joint effort by industry and gov- 
ernment to build export income for 
the United States by expanding 
tourist travel to this country, is 
slowly but surely gaining wide 
support and, according to reports 
from aborad, is generating a new 
and vigorous interest in the U.S. 
as a vacation land. In Finland, 
Germany, Switzerland and else- 
where, people are planning—many 
of them for the first time—to visit 
the U.S., if one can judge by the 
number of inquiries being receiv- 
ed by the U.S. Consulate offices 
abroad. In this country, where 
promotion of foreign travel has 
long been directed to travel to 
other lands, civic leaders are en- 
couraging their communities to 
show foreign visitors the same 
warm hospitality many American 
tourists have received when trav- 
eling abroad. 


FRoM HUMBLE beginnings in a 
plain drug store back in 1925 in 
Wollaston, Mass., Howard John- 
son has built a chain of some 600 
restaurants operating in 33 ‘states, 
which serve over 300,000,000 
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making payment, if he so desires. 


meals a year, and the organiza- 
tion still is growing. A few years 
ago the Howard Johnson’s Motor 
Lodge began. Its growth has been 
phenomenal to the point that to- 
day this fast-expanding division 
has some 5,000 luxurious rooms to 
offer the traveling public in 24 
states. 

Howard Johnson operations im- 
press this traveler, mostly because 
they make very definite considera- 
tions for the small fry, not only 
with excellent and attractive menu 
planning but in other little but 
important ways. On long trips, for 
example, the youngster may take 
away from the restaurants games 
which help him recognize and re- 
cord all the different license plates 
he ‘sees. Or it might be a game of 
connecting dots. In any case, these 
help the children—and the par- 
ents. 


Questions and answers: 


Q. When we travel in a light 
season, and have an opportunity 
to “shop around” for motel accom- 
modations, we would like to see 
what the rooms to which we are 
being assigned look like. Is it all 
right to ask to see the rooms be- 
fore signing up? 

A. It » the right of the travel- 
er to inspect the room assigned to 
him before acceptance and before 


We will be traveling to the 
West Coast with my mother-in- 
law who has a slight heart condi- 
tion. While we don’t anticipate 
any trouble, we are wondering 
what is the best way to get a doc- 
tor in a hurry when traveling? 

A. Most hotels and motels 
have contacts with a local physi- 
cian. Ask for help to contact one. 
In an emergency, call the nearest 
telephone operator, police station, 
hospital or American Automobile 
Association affiliate for help. On 
the highway, the highway patrol, 
state police or county sheriff can 
summon a physician or ambulance. 


Do you know of any easy 
way to do quick figuring between 
French francs and dollars? In spite 
of all the conversion charts one 
can have with him, it still is con- 
fusing. 

A. The new French franc is 
worth 4.93 to the dollar; so for 
quick approximations divide francs 
by five to get dollars—and multi- 
ply dollars by five to convert to 
rancs. The difference between 
this quick calculation and the 
more exact one of dividing or mul- 
tiplying by 4.93 amounts to less 
than half a cent per franc chang- 
ed. — Dave Warner. 


Middle-age is that difficult time between juvenile delinquency 
and senior citizenship when you have to take care of yourself. 
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PREVIEW 
of the FEBRUARY issue 


Do you know that the Catholic Church sometimes DOES 
recognize divorce? We don’t mean a mere separation either. 
There are cases in which the Church actually dissolves a 
valid marriage. This statement may shock some people, but 
it is one of the facts of the Faith which should be clearly 
understood. It is nothing new. It represents no change of 
doctrine or policy. It is the Pauline Privilege and you should 
be able to explain this privilege. In next month’s Family 
Digest, Msgr. J. D. Conway explains just what this privilege 
is, when it applies, and gives examples of some modern 
— in which couples have made use of the Pauline Privi- 
ege. 


If you should happen to live in California, chances are 
you’ve heard of the Annettes. If you don’t live in California, 
you probably haven’t. The Annettes are organizations of parish 
Samaritans, begun in Whittier, California, who are dedicated to 
serving families in need of an occasional helping hand. They 
have proved to be Godsends to expectant mothers. You will find 
this article especially interesting if you are a young mother in 
a community with several other young families. 


In this day of scientific medicine, the plain, ordinary general 
practitioner, the family doctor, seems to have become lost in the 
shuffle of pediatricians, gynecologists, psychiatrists, internists, 
ophthalmologists, and dermatologists. Nevertheless, there still are 
more family doctors than “specialists” in America and an article 
in next month’s issue discusses the relationship you should have 
with your family doctor. 


If you’ve ever had to teach a son or daughter how to drive a 
car, you'll enjoy the article “The Solid-Gold Car Keys” in next 
month’s Family Digest. 


These and many more interesting articles 


in your family magazi: 
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YOUR SUNDAY MISSAL 


UND, 2 A handsome 320 page Missal for Sunddys — 
and Holydays, complete with altar photographs. 
In addition to the complete Mass prayers there 
are descriptions of the sacred vessels and vest- 
ments plus a Treasury of Prayers. 


Your Sunday Missal is pocket-size with 
a dark blue cover printed in silver. Large, legible 
type is used throughout this 320 page book. ’ 


IMITATION OF CHRIST 


~— IMITAT! This book is second only to the Bible in 4 
the spiritual reading field. It is a book of spir- 
itual counsel in which the readers finds unerring { 
directions for true peace of mind and inner hap- 
piness. 
The Imitation of.Christ is an_ invitation : 
to follow Christ. It offers inspiring . . . and re- ; 
warding . . . reading for Catholic adults. 432 
pages plus cover. 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR 
Book Department Huntington, Indiana 


I am enclosing $1.00 (each) for the book(s) checked. 
O YOUR SUNDAY MISSAL OIMITATION OF CHRIST 
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New and Popularly Priced & 

from Our Sunday Visitor by Rev. John O’Brien 
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